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broaden their <)erceptions of the noa-Western world, specifically 
Africa, Asia; Latin 'America, and the Middle East. The activities 
stress group discussion and personal interaction. Section one gives a 
brief overview of various approaches to teaching aboul? the 
non-Western world, including emphases on stereotypes, alternative* 
life styles/ universality of man, role of culture in an- individual's 
development, and prolj^ems of modernization. *Se'ction two presents 
thpee models for implementing i\qn-»festern studies programs' based on 
'semester, unit, and lesson approaches. Section three, the largest 
section'^ gives samples of 13 different teaching methods. These f 
include content analysis of reading passages, situational exercises, 
role plays, mixed culture groups, use of outside res6urces,^nonverbal 
communiCcit ion. a-ctivities, and field experiences-. Each sample method 
explains requirements for group size, ti«e reguired, materials 
Reeded, physical setting, processg^ special instructions, and related 



resources. Section four identifies innovativ^, multidisciplinary 
teaching materials, Both audiovisual and textual, as well as resou 
quides, agencies, and major curriculum projects- related t^o 
non-Western studies. (AV) . " , . 
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PREFACE 



This handbook is designee} to bemused, not read and put on the 
shelf. The methods and teahniques presented here are dedigned to ih- 
•'volve students in a varte;Cy of learning activities in order to broaden 
their perceptions of tfi^ world in- which they live. The activitifes are 
student-oriented and, in particular, are intended to encourage group 
discussion and a high degree of human interaction. "It is ^oped tl^t 
educators will 'iind "the information Valuable 'and useful in their work 
and that bo-th teachers and students will find_ learning more interesting 
and stimulating through the use o,f their ideas. , . . 

Educators recognize the need to move-beyoncf a^'few "time-rted^ed" 
techniques. Students today need^the stimulation of a great variety^ 
of learning methods. Yet, often educAion courses,' in-service work- 
shops and conmercially'prodiiced materials fail to deal with the "how- ' 
to". The emphasis is. often entirely on the content without recognizing 
its relationship to the^o cess . We hope the handbook can serve as a com- 
panion to the content material'V^^ ' ■ ' - • 

The.^oojc is divided into four sections, The first is a brief 
overview of various approaches to teaching about the non-We^ern world. 
. Thisj^s followed by several sample* models of non-Wester^ studies, programs 

While these are not complete, they should give the raadeif an -adequate - 
\ , ' 

idtja of various ways non-Western studies methods for- teaching non-Western 
studi\^. These hafre been designed as instructions with appropriate ex- 
amples, "^v^ teachets should feei. free to vary them as they wish. The . 
last sectioiis^s divided" into tyo parts. The' first is a listing of. tfom'e 



of the major resources in non-Western' studies. It should be noted* that 
this is. not a comprehensive listing, but represent^ some of the major, 
in our opinion, best resources • The second portion reviews some of the 
major curriculum projects presently available in non-Westerxx studies. 

We would like to exprfess our gratitude to Patricia Cruikshank and ^ 
Edith Ove^J.ng for their typing, to the social studies^ coordinators' 
throughout the Commonwealth who asaistfed by critiquing the dra'ffe of 
handbook, and especially the Youtl/ Of|ice of the' United Nations Educational, 

* r • ^ ■ 

Social and; Cultural Orgdnizatioq tolwhom we ace in debt for the use of 
material from which a .portion of this hanflbook was adapted, ^^nd to the 

National Endowment for the .'Humanities who provided the funds for pro- 

♦ ^ ^ ^^^ , * • * 

ject under which this manual was written* 
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» ■ APPROACHES TO TEACHING ABOUT THE NON-WESTERN WORLD 

i 

There once may have 'been 'a time when "growing up" was a matter- 
- of learning. abput an ever widening circle of pfeople and places, ' ' 
an^ the traditional method of teaching wa^ to progress . from the knowrl 
to the unknown - that is to start with those 'things the students 
know best and to move toward ap understanding of the globe. 

Today this is. no long^er true for we live in a world" made'smalkr ^ 
' through a mssive communication system and modern transportation." 'No' 
longer'^s it possible to have students g^w up in their .little corner 
, unaffected by what they see and -hear all around them; for young students 
as well as adylts participate in an ever increasing range of circum- 
stances' which are world-wide in origin. This. is especiaUy true of 
. events which ^ccur today -throji^hout the non-Western V^J^' 

.•Most -students have a natural in^uisxtiveness when it, comes, to ' 
the. non-Western world. IThetlier the inquisitiveness stem's from ^ - 
student's interest in his heritage or whether it is based on an interest 
V people |who appear to be different, it is to the teacher's advanfag-e ; ' 
^ to capitalize on' this interest. If a teacher wanted. to compile a list • 
of reasons why students ^^te interested in the non-Western wofld you ■ 
could fill a couple of'^pages." But the most difficult task is to struc. 
:.ture this interest into a meaningful program so that students,' who are. . ' 
. already inquisitive can have. th^eir awareniss channe'Jed^ in order that \ ^ 
crertain educational objectives can be- accomplished. • • • 

One of the major problems facing the teacher who is interested 
in exploring our planet is one of organization.' " The ,?on-Western^ 
world^ds made up of an increcUbly divers^^fation. No single, teacher 

• '. . ■ 7 ■ '^^ 



or program could grasp the total complexity of ^he culttires which in- 
hab;Lt the world." Scholars spend "a lifetime co^^ing and analyzing 
'materials in order to better understand the divergent customs, valueg 
and. institutions which exist. ) _ ' , 

Teachters h^ve^ a limited amobnt of' time and a great deal they want ' 
to accomplish. As ^a consequeiice it becomes, necessary to select ways 
in which diverse cultures can be approached in order that pa^icular 
objectives can be met. Perhaps the mott' dif f icuU task in structuring 
a non-Western sttidies program is in' Selecting r ealistic; and viable 
: objectives; and 'then clarifying them to the point that decisions re- 
garding the choice of materials^instructional strategies and evaluation 
proceS^res can be made responsibly. ^ . . 

The developer, of a program must be aware of ^ossibde ways the 
non-Western world can be approached - within a limited span .-in 
order to help meet specific objectives. No matter which approach is 
utilized it will have its own distinct advantages and disadvantages. 
Kew programs can be a'll encompassing ♦ 

Lfsted below is a series of approaches that might be considered 
in structuring a p-rogram/^^^Non^^ ways are .especially right' or 
. wrong and^none are mutuaHy exclusive. In analyzing- the various 

approaches it should become clear that specific o>jecti,ves and goals 
' would result from the approaches selected. The task, then, , in analyzing 

these -approaches is tp make unconscious objectives conscious- and ^to aid 
' in structuring a realistic program designed to .accomplish specific goals 
.1. • Students will^arn to re.cognize 'a^nd understand common stereo- 7^ 
types that are held about people and areas of the non-Western 
y * world.' A curriculum based oii this objective would focu^ on _ 



students' and societies' attitudes towa^^ culturally 

different people, and move toward a bdlanWd and non- 

* ■ . ■ \\\ ' 

ethnocentric view. 

V\\ ■ ' 

Studeiits will recognize the possibilities A| alternative life 
styles throu^ a study of <^e alternatives ofcj|red in other 
cultures. In a curriculum based on this geneWk objective,* 
. students .would learn how other people view timl'knd sVace. 

. • '» ill 

and the values they have toward sifch things as ^^k, friehd- 
; ship, stat.us, and family. 

Students will learn about the dif,ferences *and similarities 

I 



of Western and non-Western cultures. 'xhis would\L a curri- 
culum based on the comparative ^tudy of peoples an^ Would 
include the interrelationships of .geography^ s&dio-Wonomic 
systems^ and cultural values. . - ^ 

Students will understand /man a species, evolving \)ward a 

world' society. A curriculum such as this might begin Wth a 

' - " • \ ' " \ ' 

stucjy of ma^ in relation to other biological organisms ,\ ^hto 

to a study of^ man's evolution, the proliferation and di^^rsity 
of cultures; ^d the present movement toward a .world-wide 
society. • - 

Students will, develop an understanding ^jf th^- role that culVure 
plays in the development of the individual." Thlp i^ essentiklly 
an anthropological approach in which s tudentTwoul^Tlearn^of \he 
forms that education, religion, marriage, and work play-in" 
both our society and on other continents. 

Students will broaden their factual knowledge about tht non- 4 
Western world. The emphasis would be on building afactual base 



from which gene^lizations would-be made. The disciplines 
would include economics,' geography, political science,. and 

. • ■■ / ' . • . ■ 

demography. I 

J, Students will^ understand the ^major problems^ facing the non- 
WeQt^ern world in its move toward modernization. These pro- 
blems would include: population growth a^/ control," agrj.- ^ • 
cultural produc|:ion, attempts to broaden the basa^ of 
education, the problems of political control and' stability , 
and building a. national identity in- the face of tribal and 
sectional loyalties* 

8. Students will gain an understanding of. the complexities of. 
foreign policy decisions. Through an interdisciplinary 
approach, and' the case study method, 'foreign policy problems • 
of the past and present will be 'analyzed in detail. 

9. Students in minority groups, particularly Black ^students, , 

' wil^gain^ sense of pride in^ the past and" current achieve- . , 
• ments of non- Eur (^pean people. Such a curriculum would include . 
^ a study of ancient African, civilizations, the movement fpr - 
independence and the establishment 6f nationhood in Africa. • 
If there are quite a few Spanish-speaking students, the * 
curriculum would include^ material on Latin America. 
Once a series of approaches has b^n deteVmined, and .realistic ob- 
' jectlves structured, -the teacher must turn his attention toward ways In 
which these approaches can be placed into a meaningful context. There 
Is not an established strategy for doing SQ. • ^ .1 ^ 

llowevexr,' there are some general principles whldh might want to be' 
takeri Into consideration in planning a program in order t'tf ensure clarity 

\ 

V - • 
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^nd the appropriateness of "the obj|atives. _ The principles listed below - 
_ call- for a combination of approachil which would help Establish unifying 
goals for a program.- They are designed- to equip students' with a realis- ^ 
^tic View of non-Western people and .cultures. The principles are; 

1. Non-West?cn^people should be discussed on thei^.^ te'nns - 
preferably in^their ^ words., through 'their qwn eyes! 

2. . ;Some cultures should not be considered better worse than ' 
other cu^ures. Cultures are organized according to different- 

; Print^iples and- must be considered -Within the context -Of these . / 
principles. " • ^ * , . 

3. StQdents should be trkinecj' tp view an event or culture from 
more than one point -of view. ■* • - 

4. .An examination of a culture should be interdisciplinary in ' 
approach. , • , ' ' • • • 

'5. Material shou^ be as current ^s l^oss-ible or be'dfrectly 
^ relate* to something current! History, for, example, might ' * * 
be most appropriately examined in relation to' soifl^^current • ' 



event. 
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Cultures must be examined in enough "depth to emphasize theiJ ^ 
complexity; cultures that can only be .treated" superfiqially 
should be drop'ped^ . * . . ' 

7. .MaCerial must "be selected ^^ith Which student^ can- identify. .\ ■ ' 

^.There are also some-ke/ concepts abou^t. -the nature of the non-Western 
world, which - when taughf^. ^e used to increase, knowledge^ ^nd-, 

help- Change attitudes" about our feli;,w human beings who not only' live -S 
on a distant continent.^ but also right down the, street from us." 
' These key concepts focus rti attempts to explaiij: 
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(1) the variations of cultures and people in tfhe -non-Western world;^ 
<2)' the cultural patterns and habi^ts -whicli distinguish one group ^ 

of people *from another; ' ^ . ^ . 

(3)' the>alue orientation of ^non-Western people; ** 
'(4) the social transition now taking place throughout the world; • 
(5) the imi^act of Western influences, both* negative and positive. ^ 
\ • . The concepts' are not inclusive' and no attempt has \^een made to ^ . 
- establish a pattern for their issage. However, their .exploration, -should 

help to achieve^particular educational objgct.ives' which should be of '- 
^ ,con"cern to all educators. Let's look, at these concepts onB'at a time, t- 
1^ The variations' of cultures and-p^oi:fle in the non-Wdstern world , 

$> * ■ 

A major goal of aJ.1 classroom teachers should be* to breiik down stereo-., 
typic thinking about people n that is, to break. 4own the misconception 
. that students hav'e that if you meet an indvidual from a partl^lar . ; 
foreign country - that all individual^ from that /-'country' or town or 
street are just* like ^him. ^This l^ind. of ^ closed generalization is .all too 
typical in our classrooms. ' Youngsters normally have to be led to a 
position where' acceptance of people who ^re different becomes part of . 
their psychological attitude. By teaching about the variati-pns of cultures^ 
and people, students. are helped to develop an appreciation and uhder-^- 
standing for. the dignity and worth of individuals who are different from . 
them— not only people in far distant, lanlsj but people right next door. 
All too often prejudiced are strengthened in our 'classroom. When a 
teacher points out a few of ''the' misconceptions^ s'tudents have, students 
learn the necessity of withholdings their judgement until more infonna.tion 
is obtained. • ^ ^ ^t,.^ , 




" • ' ^' The cultural patterns w hich distinguish one gfoup of people 
from another. In looking at the rion-Western world In particular, ' 
;*lt becomes evlder.t that ,there are<varlous patterns of culture which, 
help to dlstlnguisti one gr^up of people from another such as language, 
.religion, work' habits, .and social customs. By carefully studying these 
patterns of different cultures, students can gain an appreciation for 
^ ^ Ifferent ways of life than^thelr own. By showing students that.; people's 
characteristics and ways of .living are determined by custom and environ- 
ment, students can be taught to systematically observe these' dlfferdnces' 
• and Interptet the reasons for them.. Successful human interaction begins 
when youngsters learn to take into account and reconcile the diversity 
•■' in people. Mis^Qijceptions over wh/ people are different -.whethe'^ they 

• live next door or on the. other side of the. world - diminish if , students 
-■ " develop the habit of inquiry - to' ask themselves why people" are as they. 

are. ' |- 

-3. The .value orientation of Vion-Westeirn -people . > While it is 
. impossible to 4ndarstand all of the value yarlatlons f ound ,ln .a given ' 
.culture, it is Important that students be made aware that .such differences 
exfst so that^they have some background^ for understanding the motives 
. and actions 0/ the people, living in a specif Ic ^area.' Suph ^ study also " 
helps students look at their own value orlentatloi,^d makes them moVe' 
aware of the limitations in perspective Imposed by theli; pwn' culture. 

• When students take the timej:o view thje world, -theybegin to recognL 
their own-^pj;^onceptlons anxl the role khey have played in.shaplrig thllr " 
values. V » ' 

' /Ah. estposure to the generalized values which people have also helps 

to place m cohtext the wide variety of h^n p'atterns of behavior. ,Not ' 



only does it show the differences" in' f.ellow human beings, but 'similarities 

as Jell. Students can be shown that people are wore alike than different 

and that all human beings share certain attributes and aspirations. 

Through teaching about fhe non-Western world the teacher can make students 

•©ore aware of such commonalities tes their feeling toward family and. 

friends, the thirgs they enjoy doing and the search for beauty and happiness 

found among all youngsters. Such a program is also intrinsically valuable 

to a youngster's own self-image, for it helps him to gain a. better 

perspective of himrelf . ^ 

✓ 

4-5. . The Social transitions npw taking place thr ou?;hrut the World - 
im pact of Western influences - can be placed in one category. 
Increased ^contact between the West and the rest of the world, has. 
directly affected the life of millions of people. Not "only has the con- 
tact led to a form of modernization, but it has also helped produce aa 

'arena for conflict , as divergent customs^ lns.titutions and values con- 
frpnfone another. An awarertess of both, the positive and negative in- ^. 
fluences- which come from the West should help the student to recognize •- 
and take into account the West's influence on the .rest of the world. 
It shoyld als<|' make the student aware of the social transition which 
has occurred because of the contact other people have had with the West. , 
-* ' By emphasizing the positive aspect of Westernization the teacher 
can 8iv« to his, otudents a setise of shared humanity which can assist 
them in developing a cooperative attitude^with all^kimds of people. By 

/•mphasising the negative aspect of Western influence, a student can ' . 

'better under8tan4 when he forces his will and values on other people. 

■ It Will help to enable the student to develop sensitivity toward 



other human beings. 
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If we are ever to build and live in a decent world, it is essential 
that teachers help to develop attitudes .:onducive to better, understanding; 
, among all men.- One concrete method for, promol^ing this understanding is 
by introducing a non-Western dimension into you^chool' program. 

By adding this dimension, the teacher can ensure that youngsters ' 
.Will be exposed, to the.kiTids of differences with whic\ students must ' 
be confronted. Hopefully the cumulative ;effect of this action will 
be a constructive influence on the development of positive €eelin\ 
toward fellow human beings. Certainly it is one step toward pre- 
paring today's students to meet tomorrow's. world problems'- as we 
become "riders on this planet together." 



\ 
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• ' MODELS FOR THE IMPLEMENTATION. . 

* * 
' OF A 

NON-WESTERN STUDIES PROGRAM 

Non-Weste.n studies programs, can ba found in a variety of forms 
in schools throughout the nation. The methods used to develop ai^^m- 
jlem^nt these programs are just as important as the taaterials that are 
used^\Qften, new materials- ar.e adopted and used by a school, or an en- 
tire system, without full consideration to the way in which these ma-' 



terials ^rre^pond with the overall struat^yre, of the program. . 

Generally, non-Western studies programs, fall into one 'of several 
categories: sections of individual courses e.g. , a three-weeks Afri-"" 
can . unit in a world history course;* a semes t^r-J.ong course, e.g», world 
cultures, the non-Western world; or a totally integrated curriculum. 
Each of these has its 'strongs and weak^points and these should be con- 
sidered by school systems, curriculum coo*rdi^ators, department heads 
and indi|^ual teachers when tjiey are establishing a ne\f prograd. 

t 



The unit approach to^non-Westem studies is probably* the most 



common and the most popular. Because of the great amount of material 
whicji teachers mu^ coyer in a gears' 'time, it often is difficult to 
devote to' any one subject, more than a few weeks study. The s*hort, 
concentrated unit exposes the students to the subject matter but does 
not require* those students .who may not be interested to d^ole^a long 
period of time to it. There are certain drawbacks to theiunit err 
^ section approach. There is the danger of dibbling and dabbling in a . . 
great many subjects without much concentration -on any^partictilar |ne 
long enough to giv* the students a feeling of mastery. It also exposes 

16 ' ■ • 



students to the dav.ger ofWng to .inove,on .tp a^her -.subject when 
they may^be quite interested in the .country, or Ua. which Is being- 
studied. "This appro^ach als9 's.g^ents the 'educkiion of students,, .ak^ing 
It a great, deal .ore difficult-to integrate and- i/ter-relate the various 
subjects covered. 



m 



The semester-long co.urs|vwit]i a special focis on the.non-Western 
world is fairly popular in trie schools of MassaLsetts.' "in those 
• ^schools surveyed, fnere were over 260 on'e. - or two-semester courses 
. .ih^non^stem studies, world^ultures. "or subjects^ wi th a similar 
label'. Often. mat,j,- schools ^had an '^rea studies course in African. - 
Asian. Latin American or Middle Eastern studies. Th. basic advantage 
in such an approach is that it gives the teachers and students lime 
to pursue an area or subject ix, some depth. Thus, the teacher is not 
- forced to devote ou.ly three or 'four weeks to the non-Western world. 
,. but can investigate the field Csome detail. Too. it' affords the 
opportunity to integrate some of the materials which are covered in 
the course so that the students can begia to' see s.ome of the relation- 
.ships between the various areas of the world. Drawbacks, af, the one-'' 
semester course are that, as always, there may still not be enough 
time to cover all that the teacher or the school wishes to cover; « 
more importantly. .there is still the danger that th^ cpurse will be- 
coB« an-appendage to the total school curric;:ri ^nd not be related to" 
l-the.-other adad.mic activities within the school. When a special course 
is. 'established, there is always th'^s danger. School personnel Should 
be especially ^careful to see that this .does not happen. ^ ' ' - 

■ While the totally, integrated curriculpm is^ the most ^difficult,- it 
»ay. reap the. greatest r'eWards of the three.^is approach attemp^b to 



relate the materials dealt with in non-Western studies, to every ^ 

ciDurse, This means that each .subject will contain some instru'ction , ^ 

^ \ * * 

o^f non-Western concerns. In effect, this is a; totally^iinter-disclp-, 

>linary,'curriculum where everything is related to everything else and, 

hopefully, the students will begin to draw some relationships ^e- , 

tw^n^what is studied in math, 'feoci^al studies, art and English. 
^ 0 ^ . • . - 

The diffi^culty .in. attempting such a program should not be min- 
imised. It requires a great deal of coordination and extra effort on , 
^the' part of the • teachers, \ It means that "the curriculum irfaterials 
must be carefully selected and arranged. It requires that there" be 
a great amount of communication between teachers, administrators and 
students/ ^And it^also means t;hat teachers will need re-training and 
continuous' in-*seryice programs.* The major draVback to such a totally 
integrated program fs 'that,_if 'it does not ' siScceed, * the work of re- 
organizing the curriculum can be more painful than^with the two above- 
mentioned approaches. Also, the larger the sch'cK)l, the more difficult 
this approach becomes. , ^ ^ *' "^ V" * 

I-Jhile many will be skeptical of this dire^ction, and i^ressures 
will mount to return to tried and tested programs, if the participants 
are committed to such a new program *and are willing to change direc- 
I tions and modify as the need' arises, then the possibility exists for 
a truly 'innovative and exciting program., While the task is a difficult 
one, even a partial success will establish a new direction in the 
teaching of the'^social sciences ancK the humanities. 

* Exami:)l^s of howa* non-Western .studies prog^ can be organized 

^ Q # * 

are listed on the following pages: ' LO * 



$eme^:jer course approach 



The'fonpwing is an example of' an African Studies program that 
•would be appropriate in secondary school. This program is presently 
being used in the Las Virgenes Unified School District. Cal-abasas. • 
California. 

I. Course Overview ^ • . . 

\ « , ■ 

The overall purpose of this course is to provide an understandina 
' f d af ''5''^^°V^°^^''^'"" life. -south of the Sahara. an^to deJeir 
JT't °^ l-PPO^tance about this part of the wdrld in the minds Sf the 
Students All aspects of Africah life will be studied' i e social 
S?iin'".^ economic and cultural. It is hoped that ?Sis coursi S I" 
widen, the students experiences and expand their understanding and t 
awareness of themselves and the world around them. 

• II. Objectives ^ 

A. To provide students with 'a more thorougfr and objective un- 
^ derstardmg of Africa than may have been previously presented. 

B. .To provide an appreciation and understanding of soAe leading 
aspects.and achievements of African life and civilization 
before the coimng of the Europeans.' ^ '• . ' 

C. To provide an understanding of colonial development and 
nationalism. ." 

°' ' ^JJ'kK°J"""'^^'J^"^' ^? the problems of adjustment from'a 
tribal to an urban society.'^ ■ 

E. Tjj'jtroduce students to the problems of African nations 
in the modern world. 

.F. To study African Art, music and dance in order that students 
• -adMWnts' aPP'-ecfation of Africarr cultuM ' 

6. To focus on only the most important realities of Africa 
making no attempt to "cover" the area. «Tn ca, 

H'. To develop an understanding of ;\frica in order to:" 

^. .^iminate ethrocentrism, and ' • 
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2. Help students examine their own society more ob- 
jectively by comparing values 4ind life, styles of 
•Various African groups with the students^ 
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I.' <To*amp1oy the varipus disciplines of the social sciences in 

. exanyrting Africa arid in giving students the tools 

III. " Unit Description 1 

* • ' ' ' • 

J A\ Over?view of African geography and anthropology including the 

significance of anthropological findings over the past ten 
' to fifteen years. 



ACTIVITIES • ^ 

1. Describe the surface and climate of Africa, south of the 
, Sahara. What regions are simiUr: Different: What is 

^ifeJike in the highlands: The "Rainforest? etc. 

2. Where rs the Nile, the Congo? Other major features, etd.? 

3. Where'is 01davai?*Who was Lou^is B. Leakey.? Whathad he ^ 

been doing? What did he find out? ^ ^ 

^ . ^ . V 



B. Coming of Age in Africa! Trad-ition and Ghange 

This unit dfeals with the process of growing up in Africa. 
The students will get an inside view of how African children , 
are socialized, -and how/they learri.the rules'of thefr culture/ ^ 
''Therefore, the students will get a basic ur\derstanding of 
Si. why Africarvs behave the way they do^-from an African point of . 
. .view. • 

, ACTIVITIES r • ' ' 

^ • ' . '/ \ ^ V 

' 1. Write a story about what it woulcn)e like to grow up in 

■ traditional Afrrca. Write aboyt your friends a nc(^ family . 
, arid your relationship to them. . ' . ' . 

2. Make an African j/illaga in miniature" or cook a traditional 
African meal or do a project showing some aspect of», * 
traditional African life. ' ^ ^ 

^3. i^rite a report on the traditio^nal life of some African tribe^. 
Include, customs .such as marriage, initiation rites', and form 
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iJnits B-6 after Cl&rk, Leon E. Through African Eye§ , Vols. I.-VI. 



of government. 



^' African Past and the Cnmi nq of the Eurr^ ^n 

^SfW^n""'*' students^-will look at African" histoVy throuqh 
_BfrT^c->.n eyes, wherever thit is possible. The firstTalf 
of the unit deals with the -African past up to l+^e cominj • 
of the European, around the year 1450. It alsrexdlSref 
the yalue.of the oral tradition and of archeol^i^ in Re- 
constructing a-people^s history. T^ie see^haTf deafs 
?o hp'h thrffave- ade! p 
L°lf^^f1h^;;"]J^tltrc^°JuT;^^ pen-od..in the siond^ ^ 



ACTIVITIES 



t 



^^mfn/;!! • ^^"^^ ^^^^-"'"n 1-iving at the 

'.^nnf Jh*^? °^ the Europeans. What woGld you think 

you 1 5el.nS\r"^^ ^'Sard them? What 'eJfec o 
your life would these newcomers have* 

•''fiJsI'^Hmn ''S ' "^^'"9 A^^ican v'iHages for tKe 

li:Vu]T)7 M w df 



you could)? What might your thoughts be? 
'P^om Tribe to Town: ProblPm s of Adjustment 



•This unit dea.ls with the problems faced 'by Africans as tra 
J r??a i Jn'n.(°' J^^'^^^"9ed. The stuJeJis " arn 
how traditional, values came into^ conflict with urbanization. 



ACTIVITIES 



\ 1 . Pretertd you are a '15-18 year-old who has T-eft his, tribal 

t!oTwn'.!ir^^" ^i' T '^'y- Where Sild L gof • . 

, how would you live? What kinds of problj»ns would jjou facet 
The Colonial Experience: An Inside Vip w 

' » ^ 

i^ilSce/in aJm^^^^^^ an*lns,ider's view or the colonial exper-- 
• rni^ ? ' ^ What it says applies to the *. 

J if fea7n"h'ow ft ^r'-' in^tJe'^or Id. ''stu: 
"sion 0? t e 5Lt al^t J^'"'"' ? "^^l^' ^"S"* ^he intru^ • 
ef ts bf^?e iz at 0 ' ' avidly ^eek^th?. ben- . 




_j ' ^ • \ • . • .- - 

ACTIVITIES ' . , . '- 

^ 1. Pretend^'that you are^a 1^-18 year-old African TvQpg a\ the * 
^time of^the colonial period* ' What sort of problems do^ you 
think you would be facing? Whaff kinds vf hopes and fe^trs 
^ would^you have? ^ . 

, N 2. ' Write a report on the col oni^X. experience ,. of kn^ African 
^country. « ^ . ; .j 



f^- " The Rise o£ Nationalism: Freedom Rega ined 

• Tliis unit presents the growth of and the reasons for 

nationalism. The students will see how the strength of 

an idea- can be transformed into the most dynamic" kind^of 
political activity. - ^ 

ACTIVITIES ^ , ■ 



/ 1. Write a story about-life in some country ofAfrica -during . 

■tKe independence movement. PreteM your ^hV is wo»rking 
/ <^ in the movement. ? - ' / 

1 ' " ■' 

2/ .Students role play the political'situatiorTafteK Wor.ld War - 
ir up to Independence. Wrft^a position papev or some 
problem— organize demonstrations, -etc. , 

Nation-Building: The-Problems of African Nation s 1n the' Modern ' ' 
World ^ ■ T"" \ — 

Tlvis unit presents the many political, social and economic ' 
problens faced by African nations as they, a.tterapt to gaift • .^.^ , 
- access into- t)»e modern world. -By xfocusijng, on 'three, countrie^-^"^?!^^ 
Tanzania, South Africa and Nigeria, the students WMl be able 
to gaii)^ insight into thefccompl exi ty of these problems.- • ^ 

ACTIVITIES • ' ' , ' ~ 

1^ Take a country and wr'ite a report about some major problens 
ficing that country and what that country is trying to db ^• 
tb solve its problems'. ' , , - • * 

2. Pretend that you are an African leader.*" What .would you do 
to help your country and its many problems? .• , 

* 'of * 

H, African Cultural AchievWnts ' * - • - 

,This unit presents the many cultural achievements in African * 



pred'a?L''ortw2"\ ^^^^ 9^^"' only an ap- 

AfricaJ fJff J f awareness of their role iS 
African life, but their effject on Western cultures as well. 

ACtlVITIt^ . ' . 

1. .Prepare-an art show demonstrating examples of.Afrkan Art. 

3. Hake a collage exhibiting facets of African life. '• 
•' ''■ 'ind'c^UuVe"'-""'''"'' ^"-'^ °f Wriean art 



IV. Teaching Aid s • . ■ 

' A. -Books ■ V ' ■ ^ ■ 

4- Ihl22S.M!_AEart. Chlnua Achebe, Fawcett, Greenwich-. 1969. 
• ^' H e ^. M^mt . C^^r1e|^Scr1bner's Sons. 

B. .VlsuarAids " • ' , 

^ * 1. Pllms ' • " < . ^ 

C ' 3- "The-Nile". National Geo'graphic . ^' ' 



' ^ ^S^ff^^^^^ International Fil. Foundatii; 

X' . c* "The Ancte'nt^Africansr International Film Foundation^ . 
^ d. Nigeria: Culture in Transition" ' ' ^ 

■ 2. Films^rips " ' ' • • 

' ^'^ |^er?gry'^°^'''^"''^ ^^'^'"'^ Collier-MacMllfan. 



b. Zanjafrica, A Study in Interaction and Inter- 

dependence , St> Paul, EMC Corporation. ~ 

c* African Cliff Dwellers , The -Dogon People of MaJ* 
Enc Corporation 

d. African Life Along the Nile 

e* South Africa and Its Problems , Ufe 

f . Contrasts in Nigeria^ ' ' . ^ 

West African Mask , UCLA 

h. Drums of Ghana > UCLAr' . • 
^ ■ — ~— * ) 

'Slides I ^ 

a. Discovering the Art of »Africa , UCLA 
■b. •' jlj"easures and Traditions of African Art , UCLA 

c, East- Africci and Ethiopi'^ .(personal ) 
Records 

*» • . ' • 

a. "Miss Luba",' Phillips 

b. "Sounds of Africa", Verve 

c. "Hugh Mas^ela", Wing • ' ■ , 
d". Traditional Music of Africa , UNESCO' 

Tapes ' 

a. , "Prehistpriq Africa" * / 

" ' I - ? 

Maps ■ ^ ,j : " . 

i 

a. Large map oi World, Whenshau 

b. Wall map of Africa, Wenschau 

c. Individual 8 x 11 maps foir charting, Vil ling ir 

locating, etc. > 
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^UNTT APPROACH 

. - / 



' The following is ttie first unit. of a tenth grade Non-Western 
• . History and Culture Course* {aught in the piiblic schoc^ls of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, 



Unit #1. 



-^yni t Ti tj e : ^ Identi f i cJti on;^f Jerm "Non-Western " 
v^-t. JntrodScti,o'n . *^ . " 

' Objectives > > - ° ' > . 

' • 'h, "^3,lffD*!f^^^■"^''*®I:" cultures-and recognize the " 
3^ difficultie^lnvolved, . . , ■ 

• ^ \ ' t " " 

■ '^2. To develop som^ orientation to-a geographical setting, . 

■ / 3. Td evaluite^t^^reliability of generalizations, 
, 4. To develop map skills and concepts, ■ . "'I 
• 5. To provide knowledge of resource materials on 'subject. 

Focusing- Questid/i;' ,How can we identify 6lon-Western areas? 

Questions and Objea'ives /' Activities . - 

'''llh^^^^^^^ '''.''''f. "^''^ ''''' ^tat^ents^ 

nonjyestern means? describing "Noi1-Westef'n"-discuss' 

statements-cltissify information (on 
" • ' poard) .as geographical or cultural. 

• Define terms: culture, society. 
, ' . '.geography. 

on,y map. Why? Western, Havf students make list of 

countries named-discuss why nations 
were selected. , * 

'^social Studies Curriculum Guide, Evaluation Edition Gr^Hp Tnn 
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Materials 



Topic, A JoLurnal of:the Liberal Arts , Washington and Jefferson/. 
College, Wastiington^^^ Pa. (Article entitled The Liberal Value's of 
Non>Western $tudfesl)y Yu-Kwapg Chu)— helps to define NoTi-Westerrt, 



Questions and Objectives 

3. What other factors must 
be Aised to iaeritify Non- 
.Western cultures? 



Activities 

Show pictures, unlabeled, of people, 
architecture,* landscape, etc.-, from 
various. parts' of thevorld. Ask stu- 

. dents to identify the country or^area 
represented by each pic tiire, > S'ht^w- 

jiictures a second time same order 
y^Ying the names of the countries or 
areas involved. Hav^e students grade 
their own answers. , 



Materials 



' Life Wgrld Library , Time, Inc., N.Y., N.Y. (check school -^library) 
. (Large pictures' and^ summaries). 

. Picture resource files. - Springfield Library^ . , - 

Story of Nations , Holt, Rinehart, Winston Inc./, N.Y-.C, pp561»»- ^ 



Questions and Objectives 

4. What effect does climate 
have on culture which , 
might matce ways of life 
•different aroujid the world? 



* Acti^Qtj;^ 



Map work.- world map - have students 
draw, latitude Vines - Arctic circle, • 
Tropic of Cancer, Tropic of Capricorn, 
Equator and AFitarctic'Circle. Label- 
climate regions between lines and/ 
brief descriptiorl^pf what cliwate is 
like in that region,. Have sttid^ats- , 
list names of countries in, each clfmate 
region. Have students 6ompar6 this 
list with, list made for question #2 

a«d #a. ' * ' * * 



Discuss how 
culture • 



climate may affect the 



^rials 



Blank ^/orld maps— rear of guide. 
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■ / . . 

World Studies 'Inquiry Series 
• Latin America pp 33-37 " 

Asia pp 34-37 • 

Africa^ pp 26-33 
(geographical charts and maps) 

Latin America , Stavrianos 
Al lyn and Bacon» Inc. 

A.E.P. Series - Latin- Amerixa , ksia. Africa. 



Questions and Objectives 

5; What countries of the 
world do. you fuR 
cult to identify as Non- 
Western or Western? Why? 

6. Do 'you think^that the 
people of other nations 
-,^efer to thetnsel vestas 
^NonTWestern? Wh^?x 



Activities 



briefly discuss cross-cultural 
influences - difficulties 
involved in classification of 

' cultures. 

Have students draw a world map. 
centering around an area other 
than North. America. ' 

Have students read case. studies 
in World Studies Inquiry Series, 
p 99.^ Discuss readings. - 



Materials -; v . ■ " * ... 

Exploring ^he Non-Western World 

Schwartz & O^uonnor, Globe Publishers, In.c. pp 35+ ' 
World Studie s Inquiry Series ^ Latin America, Africa ,'A5ia\ 
^rl^^S'c^'^A^^*^°"^' publications, 1970 -transparencies Series AS-50, 



ERIC 



Ques;:45ns"lftKl Objectives 



7. Where c^ you find more 

information on Non-Western 
cultures? 



Materials 

other texts 



ActfvifJes 

Teacher, should make available all -ma- 
ster ia Is in room- -shown and discussed. 
Let students, scan material . Visit ' 
school libraryn-Librarian could pro- 
*"vide help. - - 



cited tn specif ij: units, 
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UNIT APPROACH ' ' 

The following is an example of a one-week ^unit on Industr^i^lization 
in Asia. ' Key nfaterial^ for the unit come from Asian Studies. Inquiry 
Program. 2 

INDUSTRIALIZATION 
The Onited States, Japan, and China 
Area of Application 

a. United States History 1: Rise of American industry 

before the Civil War. 

b. United States History 2:^ U,S. involvement in Asia in 

\ the twentieth century.' 

c. Asian Studies^ ' ^ 

(\ Objectives 



Content : 

a. Understanding of the nature of an underdeveloped country. 

i 

b. Understanding of what the experiences in industrialization 
. xiiave been in the United States, Japan and China. 

c. Awareness of the faptors necessary before any ciountry can 

industrialize. 



Evaluation of the relevance (ir lack of relevance) of the 
experiences of the United States, Japan and China as pat- 
terns for the growth of today's underdeveloped nations. 



! ^ 



Skills: 



a. Reading analytically fo iiolate key eWents of a problem 

from several sources r ^" 

b. Ability to apply these elements *to other different situations. 

• Attitude : , . ' ' * " 

' . ; ' • ■ ■ ' • - 

'a; Appreciation of the unusual factors in Unitejl States industrial * 

From Preparation of Teaching Guides and M^eria.ls on Asian Countries : 
for Use in Grades. 1-12, John V. Michaelis. U.S. Dept. of HEW, Office of 
' Education, Bureau of Research. V969. _ J. - . • 
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examJleT^ '""^ °^ difficulty of generalizTng from our 

. ' Material's • , 

a. A copy of the readings for each student.. ' 

/ ■ ^ Procedures 
Which my prove Ssefurinea?"Sg t™;„u!" '""""'"^ ^Westions 



• A. ^;°^;^"l;C°;Prehension .: these range from recall of 

''PPl<""°". Synthesis, and Fv;ili,.H.n. these Llude oroblen, 

TSl s ^'r'df"^ 'r'^''- i ng by i JJerna' a d™ 

:„H n standards. Such questions are usually asked at the - 

■ • ,ut?Ions!'"°" ""'^ essay"xal-'at?Sn " 

type, ar?h?;;pr?rl"^?LL^j\rjh??nt|r"rJ!^^ri" '° ' 
■ ,' ^- S:<'iv?rr:ni;rd%^^^^^^^^ , 

yo t a wou^hr f - see'° .a^ u d ' 

" ™s underdevelooed' (Writs all 

d?l"„'s^"^;f'*'^™^""'"^^^ °" th^.boa'Kd siv^fo'r'" , 



Ass'ignment ; Students are to read the introduction and . 
Part I (3 pages) before tH6 next .class period,. Write 
questions for discussion fSee d.) on the board, if you - 
i ^wish or simply bring them up in 'class. , \ 

' Discussion (one or two day?) - • - ' ^ 

. - . ' ' 

(Characteristics of an Underdev^eloped Country) 

What is meant by'^underemployment? (A) 

How did' the peasants usually ^spend what little extra 
money they had? (A) , - j 

How did lack of modern transportation affect trade? [A) 

Make^Jist of some deyelcfped or partly developetl countries. 
(A) (Western Europe except Spain and Portugal ^, Uni^ted 
States, Canada, "USSR, Austrst\ia, Japan, Argentina, RepubTic 
of 5outh Africa, Israel) .J . , • 

Is, every part of each country developed^ or are there under- 
developed areas within countries? Name solne, (A) (Asian , 
USSR, , American South, tribal South AffTca, northern Canad?i, 
inland Austral ia) . - . * : 

In what parts of the world are 4nost of the underdeveloped 
countries located? (A) (Asia, Africa, LatiM America) 

From the reading and conments fallowing, make a list. of the 
characteristics of undeird^elttoed nations. (B) 

Compare th^ist with the oneJinafde^in class yesterday. 

Which of the characteristics^ cannot be easily seen by 4 . ^ 
Visitor? (B) V- , . . . . 

Nqte: Aijother way of approaching the characteristics of 
underdevelpped countries is by using a series- of 
overlay transparency maps of the world, 'showing 
■populatiori, per capita income, fivers, natural 
* resources, etc, ^ * ' 

Assignment ; Students begjn reading Part II (5 pages) in 
, dass (if there *s^ time) 'and Qomplete the reading before 
' the next class period,. . . • 

L... - / . / 

Discussion (one or two days) 



P^y^t II (The Process of Industrial iTation^ 

What .is an entrepreneur? CA) (Man willing to take risks 
to start a business) • 

What are factors of production? (A) (What' goes into ^he 
finished product: iron ore, coaj, power alTd labor - steel) ' 

' . ' ' 

Wha.t crop? do biq commercial farms grow? ^(Wheat, ^rn-, cotton, 

M-)(5? u""'.!*^-^ "^^''^ *^-ey located?- (West, South, 
Middle West) 

- ■ , ■ 

y '-'^How could the government lessen cortipetition? (A) (Allowina 
• monopoly, raising -tariff on imported industrial products) 

What were Japan's problems in trying to industrialize? (.B) 

What special problems did- China have in trying to industrir^ 
0 . ize?- (B)' ' . 

' ■. - • 

was the difference in. the role played by government in ^ 
the United States and Chinese development?' (B) 

. Note: InsJapan the government- started some industries, then 
fx tprned them over to. private owners. Others' were 

kept; there is more government ownership i;han- in the 
united, States . - * 

T^^ f^^-t i^'^o'^'^ow ^^9^ the USSR. From which- countries"^^ 
wer« the United States and Japan abl€ to b'j)rrow? (B) 

Assignmentj ^ Begiiwing^in class, eac'h student is to make a 
• Chart showing factors which were 'importan-t.in United, States, 
Japanese and Chinese industrialization.^ Probably the easiest 
way to do this is to first l^st those factors (6oth direcily 
stated and implied) which were important in' theWted; States, 
adding.others which -appear only in Chu^ or Japan (or both) 
at the bottom of the list. A sample Urt follows 




• Factors u,s. 



Japan China 



Raw material and power' resources ' yes. • ves • voc 

Large cheap labor supply ^ yes . Ls ytl [\ 

Domestic and foreign capital ' yes ? HI 



Entrepreneurs . yes ' - ^ 

Energetic people " . 'yes 
Transportation system ' ) yes 

National market 



yes , no • no 

yes . yes . ? 

yes ,? 

yes ?o ' . ? 



Specialized .labor yes ' h« 

Commercial farming Jes H ,5? ' 

Government^ favoring industry . yes 



,No w^rs" ! • - 



International market 



? " yes / ? 



, Borrowing from others ; ? "^7 ' Jgs 
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Discussion (one or"two days) * ' , - 

From their charts,, ask the studentf^^pick out 'those factors 
which* are essjentia.] for industrialization. Make a list on 
the board frwn volunteeredv stuiJent answers, asking volunteers 

^ to explain why Jthe^ tJiink a particular factor^ is essential . 
(6) ^ere is a' sample^list of ^essentials: - 



1 ; A: strong .gqvernm 



favor of industri 



al|]^ 



ation, 



2. A, group of enterprising men to lead tWe country toward 

industria'lization. 

3. Skilled local or immigratit workers. " ' • • 

4. Natural resources or ways of importing them. 
More farm products to' feed industr^ial workers*. 



5. 
6, 



Private,' government, and/or 'foreign capital to be in- 
vested. ' v ^ . 



7. A r 



ational or International market for prod 



ucts 



8'. 0\ good transportation system ihside and outside the 
country. \ 

9. 'A breaking down of the old ways of thinking and ed- 

' ucating the people so they will accept industrialization. 

. . Nov; ask why the.United States, Japan^and China actually 
. started their industrialization process when they did. . 

10. ^•A- situation which pushes the country toward industrial- 
ization, such as a new technical deve^lopment li)<e rail- 
4^oad ^building, fear or envy of a' more developed country, 
a politic^Vrevolution, a new foreign market or loss of 
^ an old ojife, foreign airf or investment. 

Discussioa should now center on* how these key elements , 
..provided for those countries lacking them, relationships 
of internal to external means, type of economic system 
most likely to succeed in |roviding.them, whether a 
standard answer *is possible with different situations 
in different countries. 



of Li 
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6. That the. study of afnother culture- should include ^he study of 

the student's own culture and his feelings and attitudes to- 
. wards it. The study of thejtwo cultures can and should re- 
inforce each other. • . ■ • 

7. That evaluation of attitudin^l change, as subjective as it 

may be, is essential for effective teaching. 

8. That/an interdisciplinary approach should be used in the 
study of another culture. _ . . ■ 



hat teachers who'' have never bedn to Africa, but who enjoy 
learniflg with their students and who do not impose their 
yalue^dgments, about different life Sxtyles on others, can 
be e«:tive teaching about African people. 



General Obj'ectives for Introductory Lessons 



The lessons are clustered around the following 'objectives which' th*e 
authors, from their experience, consider to be-.the most important intro- 
ductory attitudinal objectives: 

The student will identify and examine his perceptions of 
Africa and Africans and examine the sources of these im- 
pressions. 

- The student-will respect African institutions and' life 

styles as the responses of African people to their 
social, and physical environment. 

* 

- The student will Tbentify with the roles of members of 

the African famfly.^^- — 

^- The student will identify with Africans experiencing 
•social change and recognize'that it is a universal • 
phenomenoD which he himself is experiencing. ' . " » 

» 

- Jhe student will appreciate various African art forms. 

The .following lessons are offered only as suggestions for the 
teacher and are especially d-jrected toward the |\merican teacher who has 

tt llcJ ^°• ^° oPPO'^J^^Ity to study Africa and may feel uncertain about - 
how best to introduce Africa to his students. > • , 

. Selections (if^ 'specific lessons and objectives should be based on ' 
the students' cthterests and backgrounds, th&-learning objectives of 
the class, and the individual, teacher's style. Since the lessons are in- 
terdisciplinaQ^i they can be easily integrated into the existing curriculum. 
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LESSON APPROACH 



*V,he following are the first two lessorfs of an African Studies cou^ ^ 
.prepared by members of the Worcester/.University of Massachusetts Teacher 
Corps Program for use in the public schools of Worcester, Massachusetts. 3 . 
The lessons All ize an-affecti\;'e approach centered around performance ob 



^jectives. 

/ 



, , Rationale to Introductory Lessons . - ' ' 

O ^ . !■•• 

Part I is a Collection of introductory les§ons^ab.out Africa.- T|iey 
have been taught successfully by a number of teachejfs - both black and - 
tihite - in the Worcester Massachusetts public schools in integrated and 
all white classes.. Students have responded to t)^e activities enthusias- 
tically, they' have evaluated themfas "good" lessons, and the majority of 
• . . .. , . These lessons reflect 



students have-reached the learning objectives 
author's goal - to develop positive student a 
and the folloyying assumptions: 



ttitudes toward Africans - 



the 



,1. That students can identify* with Africans, or any peop'e of 
• . a different culture, if prese^lted j/ith the apprqpriat^ kind 
of learning opportunities. 

2. Th^t.one of the first steps in developing positive attjtudes 
towards Africans -/s either to respond emotionally or ^o par- 
ticipate physically in African -activities or simulations of 
these aetivities. 

3. That attitudes develop cumulatively, not Sequential ly. Thus, 
it is possible to meet attitudinal objectives in a variety 
of seqiiences', no one sequence is prescribed, nor can a. tea- 

• f Cher expect the' student to meet the attitudinal objective in 
one lesson. « ' ' 

4. That affective experiences must be more than' "fun" experien- 

ces: they must be reinforced by the learning of skills and 
concepts . • ^ 

5. That, fo>e»both relevance and motivation, lessons about Africa 

should begin "where the kids are at",- by either ^elating to 
the student's immediate environment or actively involving him. 

«». 

3 African Studies Handbook for Elementary and Secondary Schbol Teachers, 

Part I, University of Massachusetts/Worcester 'Teacher Corps, August 1971. 
*It has the flavor of "empathize with", "respond to emotionally", "have an 
emotional feeling for". - " , • 
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.The lessens are approximately 45 minutes in lenqth, but it is to be 
expected tha^: th^y will -take more or less time, depending on 'the interests • 
and previ^ experiences of the students. The format of each 'lesson in- 
_c2ude^he following sections: a'r.ationale of the lesson, specific ob- 
, jectives stated in behavioral terms for evaluative purposes, an interest- 
approach , (sometimes "referred to as motivation or set indijcti(»n), the pro- 
cedure of th.fe lesson, suggestions formal ternative and follow-up activities, 
pe comments of teachers who have taught the lesson, and resource materia^ls 
for teachers and students. " ^ 



/ 



Resources": 



Bey^r, Barry K. - Africa South of the Sahara, 
^Crowell,. 1969. .Hardbac'k, $4.65. (T)* 



New York: Thomas Y. 



Fantini, Mario D. and Gerald Weinstein. Toward a Contact Curriculum, 
^New York: . Anti-DefamaMpiLLeague of B'Nai B'Rith, 1965. Paper, (T) 



Krathwohl, D.R. Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, the Classi fication 
of Educational Goals Handbook 2: Affective T^oiiiaTrK New York: David — 



McKay Co.^ I %4. Paper,- $2.50.'/ (T) 

'Raths, touis et al.' Values and /eachinq . Coiumbus, Ohio: Charles L» 
Merrill, 196?7 Taper, $3.95. (T) ^ 

Webb, Eugene 'J^et;.al_. Unobtrusive Measu^s: -Nonreac tive Research in 
the Social Sciences. Chicago^. Ra'n'dsMc NalJy^ 1966. - Paper, $3.59. (T) 




teapher reference: H, high school: J, junior high; -E,- efementary" 
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" LESSON #1 . , ^ 

Examing Perceptions, of 

AFRICA. + AFRICANS. { ' 



W ord Association Pre-Test • . . • 

An Bssessment of the students' knowledge and; peirceptions of Africa 
is Jiighly recomnended. The teacher -can' use the. students' responses as 
a guide in the selection of topics o* objectives he will emphasize 
when teaching abdat Africa.' The students should'be -assessed again at 
the completion of the study bf the cont^'nent to determine if 'their im- 
pressions of Africa'have changed. , / , - ■ , 

'.Since students- of ten-^re reluctant to. express their ideas aberut the 
unfamilfar, thts test requires only a one-word Response. While. this 
lesson was originally used in the* sixth grade,- it could probably be . 
used from the third grade up. . ' . . ^ 

■ ■ \ - • "•><' ■ ... 

General Objective , ^ 

The student will identify and exa\i Qe^hi s' perceptions of Africa and 
Afri-cans and will examine the sources^ of his inipr.essions, . , 

Specific Objecy'ves ' - ' • \ 

1, The stulient will s'tate h^s own ijnpressions of Africa ajid ^ 

Africans in a worci assodation pre-test and will learn ^ 
his classmates' impressioV through It tabulatioh of the ■ 
results of the word association'pre-test. , , 

2, The teacher will assess his rtuden.ts* perceptions of Africa 
^ by tabulating th^esu"y;,s of a word association pOst-test* 



* Materials ' • - ^ . 

^ 1, Flash cards of a few well-known words-ii^ words from the 

,■ association exercise, ^ ■> ' ' ' 

./ - . • , . 

' Interest Approach * 

1, Make some flash card^with such words as "food", "TV", ^ri 



1 



and "game" on them. Tjell the ciass that you-^i^ant them to tell 
you the first word that comes to their minds , when they see each 
- f%^sh card. Accept responses *from all students who want to 
give them. ' 'A- * ' ' 

Jell the class that theyN'are going to play a similar game in 
maMng word associations with Africa. / 

Tell the students that you are going to show them a" flash card. 
(Or; use the chalky board dnstead.O ^ ^They are .to wrife' the first 
word that they think of relating to Africa. .Assure the stu- 
dents that there are no right or wrpng answerts for "the exercise. 
^ The words are: ' ' ' ^ , * ^ 

>frica ^ house 
animal work 
^ J^and " resourc-e 

people s leader T 

clothing game. 

transportation colot , ^ * 

communication country 
weather recreation 

* * 

Have the students pass in thefr papers. Tell them* that to- 
• morrow you will let them know how the class an'swered the * j 
questions as a group. .Save the stncjents' papers .so- that you^ 
can compare their associations at the end of the study of 
Africa. ' ' 

The next day give each student a copy of the tabulation 
of the group's responses. Ask them if they have any coimnents. 
Have them, discUss their responses with each other. Ask them 
>hat an outsider could^leam about the class by looking at 
the summary. . Guide them to recognize that he would know some 
o^>4;heir Mdeas about Africa. 

and Follpw-up Acflvites - ' / 

For the classes above the in^termediate grade^^ flash cards are 
not necessary to introduce the lesson. • 

Di^X^ttes stereotypes arid how they are formed. ♦ - 

For high school students teach the. lesson "Introduction to 
the study of 'other'' people"; for elementary school, teach 
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"Films and Africa." (See Table of Contents) ' >^ 

Choos? the next topic by identifying the areas in which -the 
studen'ts have the most misconceptions about Africa. ^ 



Teacher Comments 

6tli gradp: It was. essential to emphasize that the students should 
' write the first word that. came to their minds and not try to find the 
"right'' answer. My students thoroughly enjoyed sharing each other's ' . 
responses; it was well worth>^nding the time -going ov6r responses to 
each wor'd. During the discussr^,. ,the students again had to be remind- 
ed "that there is no single righi-asnswer . ^ . 

After studying Afriqan rural family life for three weeks, I re-ad- 
^mi-n4stered the same association test and tabulated the responses. Jhe ' 
* students compared the two sets of responses to see how their impressions 
of Africa had changed. Following is a comparison of my students' respon- 
ses to the item "work" before and after studying Africa. Although they 
still regard Africa as primarily rural, their jresponses are somewhat" more 
representative of the occupations and^ork activities of Africans. 



Pre-Assessment 

23% rubber plantations , 36% 

10 hunting animals . 15 

10 pottery 12 

6 * gathering footi 9 

6 dishes- . ^ .9 

6 weaving ^ 6. 

3- food 6^ 

3 plantation crops^ 3'. 

3 slave . ' 3 

3 . sheep herding 3 

3 making baskets / 

.3 playing 

3 picking berries , - 

3 trading " 

3 packing'loafls op camels 

3 gardening 

3 no preachers 

3 occupation 

3 not much 



Post-Assessment 

farmi'ng 

planting r 
• teacher 

cooking 

office 

get sticks 

harvesting 

fishing ' 

not too much 
' easy 



0 



Resources 



er|c 



Beyer, BaYry. Africa South of the Sahara ♦ New York: Thomas 
- Crow e! 1, 1969. Hardback, $6.95: paper, $4.65. p. 8-15 (T)* * 

* T^ tgacher reference; H, high school; J, junior high; E, elementary 
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^Hall, Susan> * 
Are You Goinc 
institute. ^ 

* 


'African Mythology". In ^frit^an-American Institute 

to Teacfi About Afrira? Npw Ynrl-- flf ; n ' 

'dper. i^.uo (T)* ■ I Afncan-Amencan 
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'i • " LESSON §Z . . _ , 

;Open-^ Ended, Statement Pre-Test . * . 

^ — — ^ ^ ^ 

Ar{ assessment of the students" knowledge and impressions of Africa 
and Africans is highly recommended.' The teacher can use the .students • « 
responses as a guide in the selection of topics or objectives he will em- 
phasize when teaching about Africa, The s'tuderts" can be assessed' at the 
completibn of the study of Africa to determine if the students' impres- 
sions oflAfrica have changed. * . . ^ 

ThW&xercise documents 'Jhe' students" inmediate, reactions, to the 
words "AfHca'' and "Africans".^ Although it is subjective in style, it- 
may be one of thre more reliable methods of determining students' per- 
ceptions of Africa. ^ . , ^ ' 



The 



General Objective ^ . ' 
student wil.l Identify and exami.ne his perceptions .of Africa- and 



Africans and 'examine the sources of his impwssio.fts, 

Specific Objectives ^ - 

1. The student will state hi^ ov^in impressions of Africa and 

,J\fricans oa an open-ended*sta^ments pre-test and will Tearn"*- 
""his classmates' impressions, " • - ' ^ 

2.. The teacher will aSSes^ tjis' students', perceptions of Africa. 



Interest Approach ' ^ 



Procedure 



1 ; Expl.ain that 4:he'class will be studying about Africa and that 
' • • - tic ' ' . — 

\ 



"you need some information^efore teaching tKe material. 



1, Ask the students to complete the following statements; 

a. Afrka is . . • . ' . ./f - ' 

b. African people are ... > / 

c. jWhsci I hear the worc^j^frica I tfiink of V. .^' 

d. Africans probably think America is !> 



/ 
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4^ . ' 

e.^ Africans prpbably think Americans are .... 
• - _ f*. Some things I know ^bout Africa are 

g. I would \ike (I would not like) to go to Africa because .. 

^' ^?hn ctfi; ^^^P^P^^s when they are handed in. Discuss somV^of 
^the statements with the students'. ^ 

^rfJJ^^*'?'^^!!-' outsider could learn about the' ' 

■ ' ho^J°?5'i;3 ^""^'^ P^P^^'S- S"ide them to recognize 

- that h? would kfiow.some of their ideas dbout Africa 

Alternatiye and Fnllnw -Up Activities 

1. Discuss stereotype^' and how they are formed 

; 2. For high school . teach the lesson "An Introduction 'to the ■ 
Study of -Other 'People." (See Table of Cbntents ) 

• * ^' ^1u°dent's'ha"vf th'p'IS^E' identifying the areas" in whkh. the 
stuaents have the most misconceptions'^boot Africa: 

Teacher Comments * 

' g- 

on the A?Hca'^'?amil^ "ft was'qun"iasv'^°^%^^ ''''' \ ^^-^^ -1^ ' 
stud-ents' changes tt tude b3 ead1 'th?o3nJ Jhf I''?'^ °^ 
mor.e definite ideas I counted thp nnmloS through the tests; To get some 
which were pos tive i e inrifr.t^H °^ "responses on "Africans are..." 
recognized th^vaH^ ^'o^A^r af ne t-^''^^' J. different culture o; 
ative terms or stereo{y?e^r THrreL^'Js-'vJe^e^"'''^ (i :e.. used pejor- . 

P'"e-test ^ost-tesf " ' 

Positive 8 ■ ' ?n * * ' 

Neutral ' ' 11 - ; , ; o • 
Negative *■ 11 . \ > i 



I divided the responses to "When I think of Africa I think of,..." 
into geography and animals, people and social structures, and technology. 
Th? results were:. 



Pre-test . Post-test 
I — 



Geography... 19 "9 
People ^3 . • 18 

Technology ,0 6 



Resources 



Books; 



Beyer, Beirry. Africa South of .the Sahara . New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1969. Hardback, $6.95; paper ^ $4.65. p. 8-15. (T)* 

Hall, Susan, "African Mythology", in African -American Institute, 
Are You Going to Teach About Africa? New York: . African-American 
Institute. Paper, &2. 00. (T) . " 




* T, teacher reference- 
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METHODS FOR TEACHING IJON-raSTm^IES 
, 0. an th. f Ulaa Of .aucacion. 'o, 
"on has received '.he greatest' a^o^t of attention. Prac%i, ever, / ' 
certified teacher has had so^ instruction in "how to teachO\,ten V 
, these courses are the „ost practical of. th,se „hich a prospectl tea- 
.c.« has. Wt the. are also often-theroat' dislLed. , Xn the aia « non- 
western studie. the case is ,„st the ofposi.e. «=st of the „,L has heen 
in curriculum de.elop.ent and planning, .„ith little or no attJ,tion .iven^- 

" '"^ """"^ ^ - . in aiditi.; it 

Often assumed that the sa„e methods appl, to „o„-„e3tern s udies that ' 
■ P«ts of the'curricu-lum. ^ V | 

•too often, classroom teachers resort to the lec^ul., ,„i,„„ 
-er. ■•ans.er.the-,uestio„s-i„-,our-te«hooV. ajpr^ for il^.-of 
annhin. hotter to do.> «hile the. spice up the cla Jccasionall, „ith 
-thin, different, the'same format y^e,uentl^ used for eir.thi„, 
t.et is tausht in n., classroom. Most of.t'hese curren't techniL, de- 
pend upon a more traditional, acad^ic e.chin,e rather than ^vin^e 
•tudents an opportunity to he involved in the learning themselves. \ 

■ .This s^ection presents a variet. of methods which are appropriate to 
the te,chin. of WVestem Studies.. i„ the s^cho,ls. »Un. of them are 

- other hand, a ,ood man. have no. heen u^ed or tested . the clas.room. ^ 
These are not "the" methods to^use with a n«.^. > 

. „ ■ ' ^ particular part of the curriculum 

rather are an attempt to .ro..en th. repertpir^e of tech^es and ' 
activities which a teacher can utilize.- ' 

• ^° - "uSS^t tHese for "non-western studies", Because the 
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study of other 
tual knowledge 
that a student 



cultures and peoples often 'has little to do with the fac- 
which a student learns* So muc^ Is related to the .feeling 
may develop for a particular country » people or oi|||p|i. 
formation tranBmittal, whil.e efficient, often dpes not provide this other; 
level of learning which is important for the students. 



Many of the methods are experiential* These techniques go beybnd the 
punely .cognitive level. The^ deal with the- affective domain of a child's 
learning as well. Thus, the learning which takes place may be different 

< " ^ . . ' ' ^ : ' 

for different students in the classroom, ^ome* may get information out of 
the activity; others may learn more about then^^elves and their feelingsi 
The teachers who will use these methods must be prepared for this difference 
in student reactions and learning and must be equally prepared to deal with 



f 



their own reactions. 



Some of these methods ijequire exjrra effort- on the part^^of the teacher. 
Th^ey are not oft'eh easy to organize and conduct. They ma^y tequire extra 
research and thought, as well as some creatlLVity that will make them both 
relevant and interesting to the students. However, the results from these 
should be well worth the effort. Additionally^ the students themselves 
may,^»at first , have trouble with some of these, "new" ways pf learning. 

\ 

When students are accustomed to a lecture-discussion type classroom^ it is 
often difficult to make the change to *a'Tttore involved way of learning that 



requires more rffort on t-heir own part. 



^ Each one of these will" not Be^a resounding success the first time 
you try it* As with anyttting new', you-and the students will make mis** 
takes. The hardest pari q^ay be to try it the second time. Analyze what . 
went "wrong^* and hov It Cain be improved. Get^ students' opinions and then 
give' It another chance. 



- we .do. not want to over-eaphaslze the difficulty with using these ' 
methods and scare.off good teachers. " On th^ other hand, we feel'it is ^ 
necssary to point out some of the hazards. ,We feel, however/that 
■9nce teachers become .accustomed to using som/ of these -^ewer" methods " 
they Will find them more fun for the, students and ;f or themselves. 

He recognize that net all ,f ;hese n.ethods are 'appropriate to every 
classroom-andy ever/teacher. .ome> teachers wUl feel more comfortable 
with so.e tha/vith others. However, we would encourage all to'experi- 
ment^with these techniques and to see what differences they might make 
m the learning that takes place in their classes. 
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CONTENT ANALYSIS 



General Description: 
-t — ■ 

CStitent einalysis relies on ana 
[hies, etc., for their content and 
Took at different examples of 'these 
and are a^ed to Arrive at some opi 



1 



This method i^ -designed to inc 
ness of the Mas, value orientation 
textbpoks and newspapers. By criti 
the students, ^hoDld be better able 
them. ' ' * 



lyzing reading materials, films, gjra- 
their approach. Students are asked to 

some obviously biased" and , some not, 
nions about the material ^.a^d its "slant 

rease students' and, teacbers ' aware- 
and tone of materials, Especially 
cally examining various points of view, 
to recognize how they are affected by 



' Group Size : 

This can be used with an average size class, althduqh a small group 
win allow more student participation.'* 

Time Required r m ' • ^ ' • 

There is no specific time required. » Much depends oh how the teacher 
wants to use content anal3fjS/VS>and how much time he^ or she wants to spend. 
It* can be a part of many different Jessons anH, in some cases, might be 
the s^art of a semester*^ or year*s work.. 

Material^ Utiy^ized : , ^ 

*^ 1. Content Analysi s, Material s ^readings, films, pictures, records, 
• etc.) ' . ♦ • . 

Physical Sel^ting : 

%y ' . ^ 

A normal clasJ5rcK)m setting is adequate; Moveable chairs would be an* 
asset but are not necessary.. * * ' r 



f^rocess: 



]♦ Hand out or show the examples to be analyzed. If the ^students 
are examining written materials, they. should read them and mark 

* . ^the words' or^ phrases which reflect bias^ or are value-laden,, as 
well as make' notes on tbe overall tone.. 




^hnTJ 1° ""'^'^ ^hi^gs t^^e students 

should look for. Among them are: "loaded" words; paragraph 

p'cSrLL':!' °' ^-^-^5 half-truth^t styl^Lic 

have , examined the materials, they should sharfe 
their -analysis with- other class members and discuss any dif- 

ther^r;^L'"J"r''f' ^^^^ ^^ould enLrfge 

them to look at whj. they have different interpret^tic 

4. Other exercises students can do are: 



a. 

h.' 
c. 




ts and 



finding and analyzing their own passages from 
other materials. 

. re-writing selected passages' to make them more '^fair"; 

'wM^^h fJ/^T""^^"' "'^^'^"g their- own pas^a|i7i 

- which the class can analyze to see if-it is biased. " 



Special Instructions : ' • • . ' 

f^iv„ ^^^^ings are the most convenient material for content analysis but 
siSe '"-dia are quite good and should boused whJn pos- 

sible. When selecting a passage, be sure to select one that is not so 
Stude:;? (although you may want to start oJt witS one) 

of^fnlisf " ^"'"''^ the,subleti-es wh ^ ^e^' 



\ 



Resources : 



Fersh.^eymour. "Semantics and the Study 'of Culture". Social 
Education . May 1965. ^ > ■ 



"Looking Outward." in Internatio nal Dimen- 



, ^ ww»^^«i.v*. All jLiiuerna tionai uimen- 

,sions in the Social Studies : '38th Ye'arbook. u.cMn.^ — n r 
National Council for The Social Studies, 1968. 

♦ 

Foref^ Policy Association, Foreign News and World v i.t^c / New 
York. Foreign Policy Association. Tgesi — ^ 



Examples ; 



t 



Iff 

The following examples illustrate one way content analysis can be 
done. Passages dealing with thp same event werd taken frok three text- 
books and these were used for ccJmp^rison: "'^^^ j^^.^t 
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SECTION A ■ 

K Th^ Sepoy Mutiny • ' . * 

British annexations in India continued to tfe challenged. Differences 
between the practices of Europeans and the beliefs of peoples of, India were 
nfiajon causes of tension* in 1857 a number^ Indian troops (the Sepoys) 
became angry ^because they believed that the rifle cartridges* given to them 
by British officers were coated with cow and pig grease. The Hindus con- 
sidered the cow to be a holy animal and the Moslems considered the pig to 
be' too unclean to touch. This^ grievance combined ;with other. favors to - 
^produce the S^poy Mutiny (1857). During this uprising many Sepo^i^s mutinied 
and massacred the British of'Delhi and other cities. After a number of 
atrocities by both sides, the mutiny was brought under control. Roselle, 
A World History , p. 537. . , ' \ 

' A dramatic everit now occurred which led^o an explosion, the Sepoy % 
Mutiny of 1857^ The British had begun to" make use of a new rifle in India* 
Cartr'idges for tnese rifles had heavily greased ends. To get at the powder 
in the cartridge, tbe soldiers had to bite eff the greased end. Rumor 
spread that the g^^ease was made of the fat of cows^ This was very upsetting 
to Hindus who believed the cow to be sacred. Another rumor jSatOhat the 
fat came from pigs, an animal considered unclean by Moslems^ Inaian 
soldiers of both. faiths became even more distrustful of tHe Bri^^T^ri. Their 
suspicions that the ''foreigners" wanted to convert them to Christianity 
grew. Even though the British said that vegetable fat, not animal), could 
.be used to make the grease, the rumOrs were like "straws that broke the 
camel's back". For Indian solrfiers it was like a spark setting qrf an ex- 
plosion. Kolevson, The Afro-Asiag. Worlcl > p. 428. 



3. The Indian Mutiny 

The final transfer of power to the government took place following 
the Indian Mutiny of 1857. This revolt began When a new kind of cartridge^^ 
was adopted for use by the British Army in India. The antiy consisted- of . 
British officers and Hindu and Muslim soldiers. These soldiers were dis- 
turbed by the fact that the new cartridges were smeared with gre&se and • 
had to be bitten between the teefh before being placed irt the rif1e,-=^The 
s'tory spread that the grease' was a mixture of cow arjd pig fat. For re- 
ligious reasons Hindus could not tou^h cow fat, and Mus11ius,.pig fat. , So ; 
the new cartridges were the spark that set-off the mutiny. 

\ At the center of the revolt waiS som&^ming. more important. Many Indians 
joined the rebellious soldiers because they hsPted changes that the British 
were making in India. Mughal aristocrats, and Maratha chiefs resented having 
befen disalaced by the British and they hoped to recover the^r lost power and 
prestige/ Soldiers from the disbanded armies of the* aristocrats and chiefs 





were angry thei/ loss , of employment. . J^hodox -Hindus were upset by 
Christian missionairy attacks dh their reli^on. ^^d leamed Brahmin ^ 
priests and Muslim scholars felt threatened by,' technological innovations 
which were undermining people's respect for. the sacred knowledge Ind 
ceremonies. How could a peasant believe that all knowledge worth pos-- 
sessing was in the head of a Brahmin when he s.aw a steamboat on the> 
Ganges or a railroad with its shrieking ii'on horse which ^belched flames 
and smoke? Stavrianos. A Global History of Man , p. 488. 

SECTION B ■ • 

IL r ?f ^TV Egyptians tlosed fche^^Strait of Tiran leading to 

^Ml.n . ^f"; '"^^^^ ^"^^ '"^^^ t^-'^he world fSr ships 

sailing from the Israeli port at Eilat. After several days of waiting to 

l^!n^ ^"'^^ "^i^^^ Nations would undo what 

E4ypt had done. Israel decided- that she had tt, s.olve. her own problems. ' > 

' On June 5 in a powerful and lightning thrust by land-, sea, and air. 
^n '^^ thundered against Egypt and "her allies in Jordan and Syria. 

and J.^nni?'"^'/^"^""^ °' ^"^ "'^''"y ^^""^^^ broken and, their" arms 
and supplies lay fli over the desert wastelands. Isradl «^^veriihelming 

oJ^rr 'if''' °' ^° raiy-tol^tSr- to'gft 

rid^of t-hat small nation, once" and for all. . Kolevson.' The M^-Asian World . 



SECTION 'C 



!• In^he early 1960*s Africa had a. population of nearly 275 milHon. 
About 7D\p>^c cent of the inhabitants^ were of Negroid stock; -about 22 
per cerrt wer^ Europeans^ Most of the p'eople in Africa were engaged "in 
agriculture. ' i ' ' ' 



In the second half of. the twentieth century many old ways of life 
continued in Africa. Yet Africa was changing rapidty,. Students were 
studying at the University of Ghana. Farmers were. beginning- to use sci- 
entific methods to plant cotton in the Sudan. Africans were learnjng that 
a serum was more, effective than a magic mask in guarding againiit <fisease. 
Yet many problems remainted in Africa in the post-World War 1 1 /period. In 
the 1960's the people wer^ still fighting poverty '{ay^ra^§^_y€arly income 
per person ragged between $89 anS '$132), illiteraq^(about nine out' of t 
were illiterate), and' disease (average life expectancy was 40 years). \ 
They also had to establish new rllationships with foreign powers. ^ Rosell^, 
.A World History , p. 719. • . ^ ' » 



A representa 
Congo; Ri ver i n A 
^ car and drove 
center of the c 
ment > 'and 




of the United Nations flew t'q Leopoldvllle on the-- 
■ CJimbing out gf the .jet airplane, he. stepped- into 
h a^odern city. ; On ,each] side of the streets in .the 
sawf|hiny hotels, nej^ off(ice*'biu>dinqs,\ta-ll apart- 
stoV'esi '% • >— 



As he 



^ A few days "l^t'gf -his ,t)u.^nes^' ^ok hijnjjnto the. interior* 
f stopped at a villgige,;;»3ust'^,<s)ioH drVe fl«om lieopoldville,' h^ immediately. 
\ noticed the mu'd hi^r^P the.vil'lagers/jpind' the sl'mpTe icOstUmes they wore> • 
wany people had nBTglfet 'learned^-that the1j< country 'was, now independent 
frarBelgium or that TeopoWvill^ was af'T^ew atd°rftoder.rf city, bursting 
with activity. Their^hief interes't was in'^ge^tinjAenough food, to.eat or 
hunting down a leopaiythat had been kilMpg t(m&;$f th^fr^ cattle/ 

/ Todaj^, Africa is filled with contrasts, fq^r it has one foot In the *r 
past and one'^foo-t in the future. Th^ "old Africa" as' changing so rapidly' 
that it is difficult' to keep up with it. xAs 't^apgies tajce, place in the 
cities, they begin to have a greater an(^grg^g»» effect bp6j\ the ""old 
ways". As a result, all pf Africa is begfnning to^how change: ^ In some' 
places the change is considerable. Kolevson, The A#ro-Asfaa..Wbr]d. p. -580. 



3. A TV, announcer advertises a program set in^th§ grassland -gafiie'' reserves- 
of East Africa as a "story of jungle adventure"^ nfagazine articl'e refers" 
to the "stone-age .natives" iH.a West^frican country Where Africans have 
been using iron for many, man^ centuries. " Such inaccurate ideas persist 
in spite of Africa's Increasing importance in'wqrld affairs-. Millions of 
Americans still think^of Africa south of the Sahara^as'a vasf, '^teamy 



Wa^A'^"Jl^-?niV"^'?''*'^ by nian-killilig beasts and nak^dlunters - 
^hnn^ !; • 20th century world we share. 'Only by learnina more 
about Afnca can we begin tclidis,tin5uish the fact^ ^J^oHten loSg^held . 

4 ' , 

M^.nnJ!'!'!^?-'^^! long beerf important .to thfe world and to the United State«; 
Mankind s first great technological revolution /in whfch pLple l4rned ^ 
shape stone into tools, occurred in Africa. Much later Africa tke 

S\al''o? Ihe'^o"?^^^ °' f to^l^nelr'n 'tJe' ew 
---^M^nna^^? u /*"® worl d ' s peoDle of European descent live outside 

olher cSntine ^ ' Soi Jh' '''^ f th/people of African b^bkgroL fve on 
Af^^r, h« ^* ^Nqw that most of Africa has regained its indeDendence 
Africa .has more vota^ in the United Nations than Iny other^ntS 

the efPnrf.^^o^^-A^-^t'* I^^T^c^n colonies were built through " 

in a wlstl?^ cliw"" ??!;"S3'^f .ewality they are testing whether with- 
anos. "Allo7arii?"t"rv'^?tr ^ J"'"" can^ncSpass all'races. Stavri- 
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CRITICAL INCIDE^lIS 



Ggnerll 1)escription : 



\ 



cross 



Critical incidents are short, one- to two-piiragraph accounts of a 
-cultural event^r situation.^ They usually cont^iin a problem that 



must be resolved in some way. The incidents Wy be taken from the teacher's 
or students* own experiences. or from the experience of some other resource 
person, such as a foreign student, a returned. Peace Corps volunteer, etc. 
They may also be adapted from textbooks and suoplementary readings. (See 
Examples.) - ' ^ ' \ ' ' ' 

They are^primarily discussion tools, used tQ summarize and highlight - 
a particular problem s.ituat,ion. Because various '^embers of the class will 
have opinions on how the situation should be resolved, the technique also 
helps explore di"6ferent values and attitudes of individuals in the class. 
The, teacher can also choose,4:o use tl^em as a devic^ to teach %hB process / 
of consensus reaching and compromise. '«*r \ 



Group Size : 



This can be used with a norma\ class^^^?e or stui^ents can be broken 
into smaller "prQblem" groups. These groups should not be of more' than 
'8-10 peopTe^^This size is best for the consensus-reaching activity. 



Time Required : 



\ 



Most critical incidents can be discussed in one cla?.s peritSd, and 
often sevei^al can be discussed in an hour. Depgnding on\the gr^p, however, 
the examination of an incident can^run into several pieriods. "Consensus reafh 
i*ng may ^il so take a little longer. . ' * 



Materials Utilized : 

1 . y^ritical Incidents 
/ 2. Rating sheets (if u di) 



Physical Settiftq : 

Any stajidard'' classroom.^ .Moveable chairs are highly desirable (almost 
essential) foir the small group work and for large group disclission. 



r 
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Process: 



^^ter^^eXrJllT^^^^^^^ to. the students, 

should ask for different onfnfnnc fc l^^^^'^lu ^he teacher 

solved. ai,rerent opinions as to how th(^problem should be Ve- 



role Of lea'de^'^nd^'??ow\^rst'u3ents '''' 
problem. Remember there ?5 nn on! ^ i ^^^^ °^ solving- the 

-looking for the answer ' '° ^^udents shouldn't be 



I ■ ' 

y^'-^^rZ^^^^^^^^^^^ and^o^t 

d! summarize the various alternatJvP^ J. ' *^^ac her .should step in 

on is needed about S cufw ^nf;. ^'"^ additional i-nforma-. 
av^h ^.uil. i^ne, cu rture , and the students mav w;,nt- i-n w« . ::_ 



0^ 

dndl summarize the various altPrn;itiwoc "v«""' -^'lou i a step in 

tion is needed about S cufw ^nf;. ^'"^ additional i-nforma-. 

search of their own students my want to do some re- 

r . ' ' ' . 

fi;|ce•anJ!^•f^o:^^Vshi'^d^5d"'^ ^ ^"^-^^ --hing" 

to Ahe problem This c.n Si if incident a resolution solution 

wri^e yourself! ' ^^^^^dy know about br^XSiich you 



Divide the class into small 'groups of 8-lo' student.: 



and 
limit 



b. They are .fir'St-given a" rating sheet that .looks like • 



completely 
agree 



th4s: 



completely,, 
disagree 




cident%'nVt"Seltinrottt^^a1e"fr°:?.'^H^ own Judgment on the in- " 
task of (1) arrivinHt r n.!,.! 9roup is given the 

agreeabi; Reason Jo e ,a't J anS15?"rnl^'"^; IV ^Ivipg I mutually, 
In the .incident. Votino or l^Ltntn ] ^" f^ePtable,- substitute ^action 
ished they are io brf g 'their relS tl ^ Jowed... . .WHen this/i^.fin- 

and discussion. ^ ' ^^"^^ *° 1arge-grouf>. for review 



Special Instructions : 

Critical incidents can be taken from almost any situation, whether 
from Veal life" or from readings. They should be cTearly .written ^nd , 
present a problem situation which does not have an obvious answer? 

There are some things to keep in mind when writing a 'critical in-^ 
cident (or case study): 

** D.ecide what "points of view" you wgint to use— "IV (conversational 
or autobiographical) or "he" or "thirds person"' (conversational or 
. biographical). ' ! ' ' ' . . 

Make sure to choose a situation where: (a) value conflicts exist: 
(b) people represent differing points of view: .(c) issues -are : 
cultural, political or economic. 

**. Balance "good" and "bad". points so the thoices are not^ obvious.. 

. ** Decide* on the specific point or purpose of the critical incident 
(or case study). 

** Decide on what the teacher ^ srolg^ will be: "Socratic", "Devil^s 
.Advocate", "Neutral Obs6rveV^.^ ' '■^'^Z 

' ** Think about how the critical indident (or , case study) will fit in- 
to other parts of the unit or lesson you are org&hiztng; i 

o 

■4 

RpQurces : ' , 

- Wright, Albert R. and Mary Anne Hamnons-. Guidel\<jes for -Peace Corps 
Cross-Cultural Training . ^ Estes Park, Cplomdo: Center for Research 
and Education, Washington, D.C., Peace Corps, Office of Training - 
Support, 1970. ■ ' ' 

Exampl e : . Cr i ti ca V I ntldirfft- ^-'"^-^"r , _ ' . , • 

The following is an example of a critical incident developed frorti^ia 
passage In a .textbook. < " J h ' - 

"In the countryside the villa'ge hoja or preacher* still has 
a strong influence over the peasants.. The nature .of this 
influence can be seen in the following- sermon ^preached by ^•l . 
a hoja before a congregation of women whose moralThe fearel . 
would suffer fro(n contacts with the city:. ^ 



in Itu'lr^'cS,",!":.*^'' i '''''' '"o;«d to live 

? ' ™ "^^ ""'■e paint. Her hair was' ent 

dece t' ShrSu^fJ J"' Her dre iaf 

Ur^l;^ ^''?,'^'*?'»^«'* arms and naked legs to the oub- 

■JudV'enl-of'GodJ"""''" '^'^^^ "^^^-^ 

"A Glotfal H'istor^ of Ma n-pg^.. 504-505 



Critical Incident; 



• 1' f'.P™"? to say I am a free girl who comes from a lih • 

erated. family. I am allowed' to dress as citv Sle Hr»^ 
■ tii S"""'^ ^'«' W hafr cut shorT'^ f 

' ?J iaclf iJtJ ^^;\f° *° advance or' 

go ^jaclf into the house, ^whether to speak or be still."" 

/ ' Other Critical Incide nts 

1. After goijiq to school abroad for five vear«:* ' ^ j. 

her country, where ht^ ia».no j j I ,r^» Sutira returned to 
When Suti?a t61d her^alheTthJf ^'I']^ ^^^e capital city, 

friend i no? er par^of the citv ^e'lc /° JJ"? 'P^''^^"* ^ 

r^h^r^a^^b-"""^--^^^^^^^ 



a.iab!e^:d"expresse?lSterest"?n'^^^ i"'^^ 4s* nontheless 

sation. a friend of Mr Wes't'J l«L; Subrarnaniam. During the conyer- • 
Norton (the friendl tnM^ c. k T^f* "^^t introd.uced Mr. 

was tS .ee'? Mr Su rln^an, an'dfe^nn* '^h ^Ii' Norton said how glad he 

West if he cou d havTdfnne; wiSh him ^ho-^tSi'f ""^^^ "r. 

•u Mdve Qinner with him the_ following evenfng.v Mr. West . 
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accepted enthusiastically. Neither man asked Mr. Subramaniam, who was 
right there, if he would like to go. 



Mr., Subramanlam, feeling unwanted and ashamed, asked to be excused 
.and left immediately. Hlfe 



3: My father was an important chief in our province during the (^plpnial 
period, so, I used to accompany him to important functions. One of these 
was the coronation of our Sultan. When the Sultan entered t>he great hall 
everyone 'else stood; but the British officials quickly s'at down.- I was 
shocked'; it reminded me how our roles are^mainly for show, while they 
have all the power. 

I am a mature\Civil servant: now, and have been.abje to send my' 
three oldest childr^.^.to England to study. 



> 
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' • . . CASE STUDY 

General Description : 



• The -case study is similar t6 the critical incident but is much 

a°situatlJn^'?hf ' ''''V'.'^ "f^''^ critical inddent lg lig ts* 
a situation, the case study explores it in depth. The case studv i^ 

more like a story, with chapter^.- than one vignette ^fwithcrncal 

incidents, discussion is an important part of the case st^dv meJhod - ' 

Case studies are extended explorations of a oarticular «;itiiatinn ( 

Ink man"v''d???/''°T 'r'^'l *° "^''^ and may'beciS ^'e^J^Sp 

with many different characters and points of view. -They may or mav not 

else" tSdJ'm t:??arb:r?;fv'°" ^''^^^ al' soS'slcel T 

npr?Jr^c « Zu ^' t'ley may also be constructed from one's own^ex— — 
penences or those who have had cross-cultural experiences such af"^ 
forei.gn students, returned Peace Cof-ps volunteers! Eus?ness^en. etc. ' ' 



Group Size : ^ 



clas^sizl bit J ffc'Jf Ji'^: f with a nom^ 
parti cloatP S'^^PS' where students. can 

participate more in jhe discussion-ten to twelve students would be'ideal 



Time Requ-iVed;| - M 



..Normally. 'fa se®f case studies would be used over a lona period 
f^r* ^e'cuHl r?o'fL^^'';?5^ % study'could be^hTbalis 

the wll s?udylaife "PO" the class and 



Materials Utf 1 lied : • 
— ^ — :^ — i 

1. / Case ;S,tudy Material 
Physical Sfetting : ' - ' 



nor-ro??^ ihrJ**"^ Moveable chairs are highly desirable es- 

pecially if^the:.group is broken, into small griups. I f ft is a'' l ^rn p^ 
dis?usslSn"^' ^'^•''^"^ing the room in ^ single circle is important for the 



Process : - ^ . • . . 

• / ' ' 

^ . T. The written case studies should be handed out to the students, 
and after they have had time to read and think about the particular ondi^ 
appropriate for this class, the teacher should beqin bv asking^'for dif- 
ferent opinipns on the case and the resolgtipn. * ^ 

2. v: The t.ed<:her may want to §tep out of^the role of discussion 
leader bnce the conversation qets started; He or she may want to rei.iain 
only as a clarifier, or if the discussionOaqs , as an initiator of a - \ 
(Jif.ferent \point view. ' - 

3. When it seems as if the discussion has co'me tn a satisfaciorv 
ending point, or eyer^ before that time in ^ome ca'ses, the teacher should 
summari-ze the discussion and the major points. As with the critical in- 
cidents, there are no "right" answers and Studerfis "shou^ld understand this. 

4. At this time you may want to proceed to another case, or you my 
want to relate the discussion to other parts of theMesson or unit^ 

/ ] 

Special Instructions : . * / * 

. In many instances case studies are gathered in a, single booklet- 
around a central theme. However, they/may; also be solitary , cases which 

"fit into other materials. ^ ; ' ^ ' * ^ 

♦ 'a ^ ^ 

* To wr.i'tf carse studies will require some extra effort, hut -it will pay 
off in' the V6ality^a.i:as^ study brings to ^discussion. When developing 
your own ,^ you shoiild keep in mind the points listed under this heading in 
the "CriticaU:inc4dent" section. ' > - ^ . 

■** , ' . * 

Resources : "'•^:,> c ' - , " ' ' 

V , • > . 

. Wright, Albert R. and Mary Anne Nammons. Guidelines for Peace 
Corps CrosS'£u1t{iral Training .. Estes^ Park, Colorado: Center^ 
for Research and Education: or Washington'* D.C;,. Peace Corps/ 
Office of Train^n§ Support, ^9701 i V \ ' 

Spicer, Idward^ ed. HjiiiProblems in Techno1oq1cafyc!h^fige . 
. New Yorl!:_:_ ^Russell Sa jH|unaaHon , 1552/ - ; T/J ' , ^ 

^ K * ' Ks 

Niehoff , Arthur. A Casebook of Social ^Change Chicago: Aldine 
Publishing Cq., 19^5^ ' ^ ' ' 



Examples : Case Studies 



lesJSn IJId'lat^i^t^p^^r.^??'"'^ b|Ty,d'iady appeared at every clTnic b 
^nH 1? ^ " ^^^^ enjoying the activity. She was dirtv' 

She i?vVbv JS^cI!^*-'"^ ""'3' happened upon this vipmh A her ikampong 
children, and the Itke. -- pounding nee, IpoMng after the . 

?aJr2h?cr>^u1d"S:^iS?r;j? ?erS:idn"='°" Oepart.eSrff'^Se,-- 

s^Sn„T^-ar"?hf?:^d"?^;n?^.^"d^lLtd='» 
^:thi-XN?tEtV 

funerlf'-^^"^" ^'"^^'^ expT^-ined: M an,' saving it all for my ' ^ 



Discfussion Guidp : ■ . ^ > 

How do people approach activity? - • 
What are the imjDortant goals' in-life? / 
What is the nature of humour? 
What is the nature' o? social reciprocity? . 
• What is the attitude to ward- problem solving? 

♦ * • 

; What is the, nature of property?. 

: What are the relationships between man and nature' 
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What personal qualities a^e valued?^ 
What are the attitudes toward change? 



Case Study; - - 

2. During a busy clinic session, a mother brought a girl about four ' 
years old to^the nurse. ^ Upon examination, it.vias found that' the- child 
had a fever of 103''F., and had been suffering from diarrhea for three ) 
days. When questioned, the mother said that the child had been unable \ 
to take rice for "some time". i 

The mother was "advised that medication at .the clinic would not suffi^^^ 
She must bring the child to the hospital for consultation. She was advised'r 
that she and the child could go t6 the hospital that day in the medical 
vehicle. However, because she had other children at hcxne, the mother said 
she would lirst go home and' arrange for their care and "go to the hospital 
later. .V 

— ' • ^ j 

The following day, when the nurse checked the hospital, the chi\d w^ ^ 
not there. When shfe asked the hospital attendant about the case, he 
wered that the mother had brou5]iLJt±£_cW 1 d to the dispensary, buMJecause 
she had screamed and become^1iystericarr^te>4i^ sent them' home.' ^ ^ 



twa weeks previously, 
another child ir\ the fe 



As soon as she coulyd, the nurse traced the cfiT13 to he<c^village, and 
discussed the matter further With the mother. During rheconversati^on, it 
was learned that the' cni Id's older brother had had similar symptoms about' 

(It was mentioned by t^e child's grandmother that 
n'ly had died two years before in the district hos- 
pital of "fever". ^The nilrtifi^e-examin?d the child and found the tempera- 
ture now to be lOA^'F. She explained to the mother- and grandmother the 
danger of convulsions and further complications and then 'personally sponged 
the^ child. ^^Finally the mother agreed to take the child back to the hospital 
but the child refused. Therefore, iiothing' could be done, 
cided that she would return to the clinic, get the 
sonally take the fhild directly to the hospital 



That afternoon the nurse returned to the.Village with the vehicle 
She proceeded! directly to the house and found several neighbors art\d older 
women sitting on the floor near the child. Some bptel,nuts, a bottle 'an,d 
a small turning Tamp were op the floor near the ch 
to be^'es ting .quietly;bn her mat. The usual greet 
the nur%(! took her place on the floor near the mot^ier. 
offered some coffee. 



The nurse de* 
medical- vehicle and per- 



Id. Th^' child appeared 
ings were exchanged and 
Shortly she was 



The nurse then suggested that they prepare to 
mother Wctched quietly as the nurse went to pick up 
peared a! leep on the mat. The grandmother then stated 
necessary to take the child to the hospital since 
The womefli sitting near the child nodded their headi 
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go to the hospital. The 
the child who now ap- 
that it -was not/ 
ihe was no longer ill . 
in agreement. 



c The nurse ^p^amined .the child and found her temperature now to be 
lOrp. The Chi ltd roused- at that point and the grandmother proceeded to 
feed her a bottle of water which the child took, along with a banana. " ' 
The grandmother commented that there was no need to send the child to 
the hospital since the Tok Bomoh (traditional medicine man) "had taken 
care of it". The mother nodded .agreement and the conversation turned 
to something else. Shortly thereafter the nurse drove back to- the clinic. 

The following day she again returned to the child's -home. The child 
was up and about,, and eating small amounts of rice. Although ..the child 
appeared to be recovering, „ the nurse was convinced that a relapse would 
occur unles§Hineventive actions were taken. Despite her efforts to con- 
vince the mother that continued treatment was necessary, the' response was 
always the ^ame: " Tok feomoh has taken care of it." The nurse tried sev- 
eral times to explain why it was impossible for the Bomoh's treatment to 
be e/fective, and that althouqh the'chiMd, Idoked well, it might actually 
?u Vli' u.?^^!^' """"^^ became adamant in her concern and denandelS^ 
that the child be sent to the hospital for "proper" treatment. To this, 
the -grandmother replied: "Proper treatment has already taken one child 
from us." Insulted, the nurse left. 

*u <ii "^^^J^e the nurse visited the village, she was approached by 
the vwjage chiefy^before making her rounds. He assured her that everyone 
wa6 wel\^^^^jxrthat her services were nptL.rejquined, saying:.. "I'm. sure 
-t hat - nu rg e has better tfiings to do." 

Discussion Guide : , ^ , • 

What different attitudes toward health and. healing are demonstrated 
* . here? 

What 'are the differences perceived between a hospital nurse and a 
village spirit doctor? 

How are decisions made in different societies? What constitutes 
authority? 

What different attitudes toward child reari-»g are suggested here? 
What relationships are perceived between man and« nature? 
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SITUATIONAL EXERCISES 



General Description : 

This is essentially a short, fr^e-form skit, partially written in 
advance^ using one or more ''actors" who have had time to rehearse their 
parts. It is similar to the role^play, but does not require the partici- 
pants to behave in a certain way as the role play does. ^ 

- The student is given only a general description of the setting, and 
he mast rely on his knowledge of the culture and his wits as he thinks and 
' afetiT^n his feet in an unfamiliar situation. The "actors" need to be peo- 
ple of some self-confidence who will'^help move the situation _along.^ For- 
eign students wilVing to participate would be the best "actors", but this 
may not always be possible. Good planning is a must for the success of 
situational exercises. 
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Group Size : 

There is no particular group- size,* but it would be difficult to have 
a successful situational exercise in a class larger than 25-30, since the 
p^rjtiqjpants^may feel threatened by a l^rge group. ^.e'. ^ . ^ 

• 

Time Required : • ' * 

• * ' '* 

Mo particular time. ' Situational exercise's can be done in 2-5 minutes 

or can run 20-30 minutes, depending upon the situation an<j the participants. 

One class period would be sufficient. 



Matertals Utilized : 

1 . Scenario 

2. Individual Roles' 

3. ^Prpps (driess, artifacts, etc.) 
. Physical Setting : ^ _ . . ^ . 

.Any standard x:lassroom. One with moveable chairs is most suitable, 

# 

Procpr ? ^ ^ . ■ 

The initial steps in setting up situational exercises are simillar to* 
those of constructing a role play. A scenario should be decided upon, roles 
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n';?t^'^*'" J^t and when possible. a.consuUee with some- ' 

3 =?.7^;s5a ?svrr^-r juntos - 



country, etc.) 
1. 

'servers . 



U TMc\-c*^h!^^ *° ^"^^'^^ class, who win be ob- 

rs. This IS the only information they will receive. ' . 

f.il r^lf ^^Jl^^^^^^^ t^ie Ifoles and a scenario' .to .-.the "actors" beinqS:are- 
tul not to expose one role to the other. ' ' ^ 




'4. When ^]] are clear on their parts, start the exercisp ipt it 
tTlat^Tt ^h^JfS llV:,,!''^'^^^^^^^ ^egin^ ... 

' these'suggesL°dt'op?csl'';"'°"^ ''''''' ^0-30 ™tes,Vganized around . • 

a. What was each of the individuals. trying to acconii)lish? ' 

b. Whatiwere the problems? ' ' \ 

c. What [differences did you' notice in each individukl's be- 

havior? What non-verbal differences did^you observe? 

d. How do you think*6ach felt during the scene? ' ' ^< 

6. After observers have shared their ideas on these ' allow "thp 
participants to give their own reactions to the saL p?i%s^^^^^^^^ ' ' 

Special Instructi nng: ' * 

^/ 

,Care must be taken in writing the situation so it is belipuahie 
Try as hard^as possible to check^the accuracy of the exercise before 



k conducting it? .This is a /powerful teaching devise -and stereotypes and . 
} inaccuracies are. often e/aggerated with these types of^methods. 

When selecting a/student for the situational exercisef, do not ne- 
cessarily chose the/ne who will "perform" the best, but one*who can benefit 
personally, from the^ experience, ^ • . , 

The ex^ctse could be used again with an observer^ an?! even thouqh he 
would have more^^information and benefit from-the ftrst students' partici- 
pation, the e;(ercise can still ^e a valuable comparative topi. ^ 

/ * . * - - * 

If video-tape, equipment -is available, the^ervtire exercise can 'be .re- . 
corded ancj/then -played back immediately or at a later time. 



Resources; 



(iright, A^lbert R, and Mary Anne Mammons. Guidennes for Peace Corps 

. Cross-Cultural Training , Estes Park, Colorado: Center^for. Research 

and Education; or Washington, Peace Coros,^ (|ffiCe of Training 

^ Support, 1970, . , i * ' ' . 



■ A Situational Exercise- • ' 

( 

' The Situation; A TutoHnq Project 

Because it is a large urban school serving a somewhat unstable 
population. Bourdin School has. found it difficult to"maintain close re- 
lations with members of the community. . One particular aspect of this 
problem is the vncreasing number of immigrants to t lie community from . 
different ethnic and racial backgrounds whose, children are often very 
unprepared-frorti- a cultural and language standpoint-for the academic 
and social expectations of the school. ^ 

The principal,^ in an effort to improve the schoor^rvice to the 
community, setjo work with members, of the Eng'lish department and student 
leaders and introduced a program whereby older stu^lent ^vofiinteers would ' 
offer -tutoring to younger children \from immigrant familie^, These lessons 
^would be given in the family's home.X^he school hoped tjSat the service 
would resuH in more rapid adjustment to school life fgr the new student 
and increased confidence in/t^e schooi on the part of k new parents. It 
might also offer a goQd cultural -experience fdr« the tu47^ 

^ • Mee Loon' ia 15. Her/parents ha^ very recently emigrated frtm Hong 
Kong. ' Her English teach^iV at Bourdin. observing her difficulty with.Eng- 
lish. recommended to. her^ -the student tutoring, service, and suggested she 
explain about it to he^ parents. If they agreed to^the sessions, the 
school would select a /student to, come t;a^the fiouse^and arrange a tutoring 
schedule suitable to /the family.. 



\ 



John, a 17-year old student in his finefl year of secondary school, 
was told, yesterday that the parents of a Chinese girl, Mee Loon, were 

interested in someone to tutor her in English. John agreed to visit . 

/ 

the house which' was' located in the Chinatown district, and start tutor- 
ing her as soon as possible. ^ / • . 

. . ■ / . - .. 



Roles for the Situational- Exercise 
Mr. Chow (Father) ' . 

You' are the-^lbte head of the family in tjje^traditional manner/ 
. Although you had little opportunity for forni^l education yourself, you , 
are quite happy that your daughter. Mee Loot,, is getting educated. You 
try to bring up your^daugh^er according^.to traditional ways. .Yau have 
had-^ery little contact with Bourdin School yourself " ^ 

. It made you ap,^ehensive to .l^arr^t the school was going to send 
instead of a; teacher, a.you.ng man-a ^nt-tc teaqh your daughter. 
4t also seemed unconvfortable for you that this young man would'be colg. 
to yooir house for fear of what the neighbors onigM make of it. " * 

. When the young man ar,»ives. you will be further concerted aboyt the 
length-of his hair.^his cloth^s.and perhaps his unusual gfances: * 

^ o ' 

0 

- ' <^ \ 

Mrs, dhow (Mother) ^ ' ' ' 

o 0 

You have^observed with keen intefest'the developments concerning ' 
these English1es;ons since they'concern your daughter. You are a sym- 
pathetic person althp^h you are. relatively une^pos'ed. YoiTr husband is- • 
usually the spokes/n foV the family to the outsid^e' world and j^ou are 
therefore not ^^ISptrtTen vJjth important masters. Yoir wrt^ld.'of course! ' 
abide by any decision you\ husband makes.' You a;e always courteous. ' 



Mee.Loon (Jjew Student) . 



, You are rather quiet, particularly in the presertce of a teadier'or 
your parents. You have been having a difficult time with sever^-l subjects . 
at Bourdin School, in large part, because of the need for Engl ijli* lessons; 
Your English teacher seems- to want you to start taking lessons blit you 
fo not JeeT strongly one way or the other. You have ieen brought tip to 
respect 'authority^ ^ , ^ 

; j3f^(Tutor) . . ' ■ - / 



You are eager to begin this new projecl. Besides the tutoring, yotf 
^ 'look forward to learning about Chinese culture. Although you have studiec} 
; about other foreign societies, you knpH'l.it^le ablut Chinese customs and- 
^ traditions, fbu surmise that Mee Loon and' f er parents will welcome you 
as. someone, who^can'^introduc^he^^ to your co^try and its customs. YoXi are 
a good student4and a responsible' young 'persfn. • V 
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, ROLE PL AYS • • . ' ' 



General De scription: . ' 

~ * • 

rnrvf,r«J^^*T2"^J-!f '''^'^^^.^"'^ '^^^'^ plays.are v^ry similar and are often 
"actnr't' ;I5cnn]vr^"" J ' ''" "^^^ degree, to which the individual 

actor s personalities ahe allowed to be incorporated into their roles ' 
In ^^Zl?J J''^. situatioftal exercises, where the participant is encouraged 

sJrSurlJ L'^Jh''* f ^^^'u^" ' si"tuation, role plays are more 
structured and the roles are much more detailed. 

fertiJp yiJL-n*"'r'°"u^ exercises, role playing can ah Extremely ef- 
of ..npJlc^nl participants experience, at first hand, some 

?n Ihl !hcf . a culture which they may have only read about or discussed 

afie 1 J ntp nJ.' *n opportunity for the participants to be emotionally, 

^!^^^^!u^^^^' involved in inter-cultural learning and to be 
for sldenH^Jj Ir.^^.t experience. Role plays also provide the opportunity 
l?vpfjJ^J,!nh*°i''- P^"^ 0^ someone different and. to gain' hew perspecT^ 
tives through placing themselves.. In somone else's shoes. ' ' , T^^^^ 

of thra^?i^.'''''fh: ? w^l'"" 3S the role? for each" 

this situa?i-n; It IV^' 'I- ^^s^^^^tive of how the person would behave in 
.Irnrt nnc!i D the participants are expected to conform to these "in- 
foreign students""'' • "ecessary that the "actOr^" b^ 

Group^Size : ' ' * ; * 

There is no -particular group size, but it.would- be. difficult to have ' 

* * . \ 

Time Required : 

No particular time. Role play situations can be done in 5-10 minutes'' 

L rf.^"." depending on the situation and-^the partici JaTts ~ 

One class period would be sufficient. v-.i^aiiui. 

Materials Utilized: . . '. " .... 

1 ; Scenario* - • , 

2. Individual Roles " ... 'v/ 

3. Props (dress, artifacts; etc.) 



Process : i 

The initial steps'in settina up a role. play are 'similar totthose of 
constructing a ^situational exerc/se. (See ^'Situational ExercisI) J The ' 
difference is that the role play will be much more specific in thefdefini- 
tian of the characteristics of each role. Because 'of ..this it is almost . 
imperative that a representative from the "other" ^cultirr*e work with' you , 
or at. least revise. the roles you have written. Inaccuracies and stereo- 
types are very easily conveyed and, if so, the role play may do. more harm 
than good. 

1. Distribute the scenario to the entire class; the members will be 
observers. This is the only information they will receive. i 

2. Distribute the roles and a scenario to'the "actors", being care- 
. ful not to expbse.one role to tha other. 

3. Make sure that ^ach person understands his or her role and that 
there is no student who feels so uncomfortable with a role that he doesn't 
wan.t to proceed* There is often some natural, initfal reluctance amqng' 
some students, but there are others who, for a variety of reasons, do not 
v/ant to play a certain role* They should not feel forced to do so. 

4. Set the stage, jhysically and educationally. (See "Situational 
Exercises!)^ ' . . 

, 5; A role play can continue a$ long as it s^ems productive-^or until 
there is an impasser in the situation* 

\- ' 

6*. Follow with a-discussion,, perhaps 20-30 minutes,^ organized around 
these suggested topics: " • , , . 

. a. What was each of the individuals trying to accomplish? 
/b. What were the problems? 

> c. What differences did you notice in each participant's 
.behavior? What non-verbal differences did you see? 

> ^ d.' To what extent was the behavfor of each person suitable 
> to hts task? How e^ffective was he or she? 

e.' flow do you think each f^lt during the ^encounter? HoW 
could you tell? , ,^ . ^ 

How might you have approached the role? (any one)- 

.... 7. Allow the participants to share th^ir reactions to the saoje points 
and to the oth^r "actors" Their comments ^should indicate (a) how they 
^ felt and (b) how they might have condgcted themselves to feel m6re comfortabl 



and/or .be more effective. - ^ ' ^ . 
* 

SpeQial Instructions : 

the' i?sl^cft^„'s'|arL"?a"lH'v'^l^'^, f^"!"^*'..'" situational exercises 

objeA%1?J?^°„PS?l?,,^?L:-J^^]„f ^P*"ib,e^ It. Should be a si.ple. 
or the other. situation and should not bias the readier one way 

'Check the accuracy of the' role play before conducting it. . 

™,es^^^^•^a^vit^1l?^;T■•.^^^ j^^^^^^^^ . 

tool/' ""'^^ situational exercises, video-tape equipment can be a valuable 
Reso urces: ' » 

^. ^ ^ ' * < ' ' 

' '^^''^ ^""e Han^^^^ Guidelines for Peace Corn. ' 

• Support, 1970. feace t.orps, Office of -Training. 

■ '*'»■'" *<«ources tes_e.,ci; u°Hce, Jorge kasM^Sn 'jjl'eJsftJ ' 
pxample: , ' 



My^seventh class^had no books. Nearly every day at various times for 
eight weeks I went to the/storeroom where the' supply of books was kept. 
Each time I ^was told thatlthe storekeeper was out and that no one else, not^ 
even the principal, had a/ key. I gradually began to visualize this keeper* 
of the keys as a mythic man of g.iaht proportions ./ But one day he actually 
appeared at the storeroom—a wrinkled little man i+F^a grey turban. 

I told him that I needed 120 English Book Ts for my seventh classes. 
I could see the books pifTed in neat but dusty stacks on the shelves. He 
looked. at me in a puzzled way. "Where are your books?" he asked. Thinking 
that he had no.t understood my Persian I sa-id, "No, you don't understand. I 
do not have any books. / That is why I am here. I need to get books for my 
three- seventh classes.! I need 1*20 books/* 

/'NOy no," he said!, standing, firmly in the doorway. "^^canhot give 
you books unless you. give me books. I am responsible for thV books in 
this room. I am a very honest man. If^ I give you the books \hen I won't 
have any books and how v/ill I explain an empty storeroom th^was qive^n to 
me full of books?" * 

. , I tried to be pJtient with the old man. But I had to make him under- 
stand the necessity ^f my getting the books. 



I had worked orally with my students all this time, but^each day they 
asked me,. "Where are our books, maalem sayb?" (teacher, sir). They were 
eager to have them, /particularly since all the upper classes, had books. I 
had tried various ways of writing out^^xercises from Book I as I remembered 
.them, but the schoo/l had no duplicating machine and this meant writing out 
120 .p'apers by hand./ 

/ ■ ■ \ ' ' 

/ The textbooks had been printed by the-Ministry of Press, with the help 
of volunteer^printers , and the government was most anxious to distribute 
them all over the bountry^in an^ attempt to standardize the English classes. 
The Peace Coi^qs Wcis a vital part of thi^s effort. It was hard enough to 
.have to liiteff! to^my students clamoring for books every day, but it was / 
even harder^to accept the fact that because I- was unable to get books. for 
my classes"! was going against the goa'ls set up by the Peace CorpKand the 
ministry. .^1 

When my kids went on to eighth grade they would be poorly preparejj) in- 
deed if they hadl never worked with an English text, never^learned to f^ad 
type-printed pages (students have a hard Mme making the jump from hand- 
printed to type^printed words). . • . 

, I was responsible for*teaching tipse 6oys and I owed them my best 
efforts. What would I tiave gWen them if ,-at the end of. the^ year they 
didn't know how to read and ttiey were unprepared- for the work of tl]$ next 
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grade?' 



i« fh?® frustrating part of all' this was that the books were there " 

nin.J^®-^*°r'^?®P®'" "^^^ ""^^^6 accept'my reasoning, was unraoved bv mv 
pleading and when I told him that I woJld t\ke all responsibmtv for X 
books and prornhed..7,in, that ever^ book^would^Lwck fn'^pTaJe a^thl end^^ 

u° d t^nd'^th t :oJ'u^iic"?!;:'h^\^'' I'r^'' ' .aT^H^o'S^dTever 
unaerstand that not using the books was the same, thing as not having them. 

I went to the principal to see if he could intervene on m behalf hit 
there was nothing he could do since he had no key and the iSsSector f^om 
the ministry would probably not come for severa? months '"^P^^?^^^°'" 

AnH JjUf/r ^u^^'H^ ^ getting more and more desperate. I talked' 
and talked to the storekeeper but he remained inyincible. ■ 

u,.c .'^L""!'^ have a thousand PCV teachers tn thfs country but'if there 

ow A^a^a^^^^;.^^^ °"^'/°tMng would g^t accoJIpliJh d 'don't 

uTto rus?anH^J?H if'"' ^""""S 1° ^^^ress if everything is kept locked 
up/to^rust and mold. It's enough to make you give up and go home. 



/ 



Kubhan Ali 



It is not every that an old man like me 
appointed to a gove»rnment job. Th^ people of m> 
and we have much difficulty in our lives, I will 
the government will perhaps look with favor upon 
used to hardship. My many years of life^have see 
given me some knowledge of the ways of men. If i 
I shall do my work well and bring honor to my fan^i 



Truly, it is a great responsibility for me 
room of mapy fine books. I have not seen such' 
Even though I must travel a great distance from 
I am proud to do so. Certainly this school is a 
so many books. 
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has the honor of being 
village ,are very poor 
do this job well and^ 
fny son. Our people are 
n many evils and have 

be the will of Allah, 
ily. 



he entrusted with the 
bobks before in my life, 
my villaqe to the school 
/er^ fine ^school to have 



Phere is the man from Kabul who comes to the; school during the- year 
to look at the storeroom. He wears a Western coat and leather shoes. He. 
is an imiDortant man with a high position and it is my great /honor to 
please him* Should he take a good report of my work to the ministry it 
will be very fortunate, for my son, my family ..and my people. It is a 
great pleasure for me. to see in my lifetime sucK^ things come to pass, 
Allah bg praised.^ i| - 

There are some things in my work that, with my humble background, - 
are difficult to^> understand. * How can I explain to the young and impatient 
man from America >^bout my position? He has very strange ideas. He does 
not understand that these boys will l^Qse the books. They are ^11 mealninq 
boys but they are mischievous. When 'the inspector from Kabul comes to see 
the books and finds that the books are not here L will have to pay for them 
and how am I to do that?' What shame it would be' for. my famil^. What 
should the man from Kabul thi*hk of me when he find§ that some of these ^ 
va^luable books are lost? And what should he think If he comes to see his^ 
humble frifend KUbhan Ali and finds instead the young man from America 
sitting by the storero6m' with the* key? He should think, now my friend c 
from the mountains has go?le back to the mountains. These people are noti' 
suited for such work as I had suspected- all along. That would "^indeed be- 
a terrible thing. I would' disgrace my family, my son' would have to be 
content to farfh, hi*s children would be unliappy. No, su6h a thing will not 
OQCur. By the guidance ^of AlTah, I am a good and honest man and I will 
live up to the respoilSibility given to me. . . / 

I do r/ot understand what that young man says abou't his students. ^ I 
know his students and the^y are very content with him.^ He is indeed a" 
strange fellow. Imagine, a map ffom Amerida becj3ming a guardianl That is 
trply a strange idea. He seems unhappy ^ere--such a' village must be dif- 
ficult for him. In America, >)ill,ages^are very large. Perhaps his unhappi- 
ness makes" him discbn^tent with our JeSple. . - ^ ^ 




He does not understand that my responsibility is to makp <^„r^ that 

wnat Should I do if I had no books to look after' Farh t^m/T Aoml T 
count the books and make sure .they are neat?y sJacked E ch llTJ f,.' 
boo s,have been counted and I-have not lost ^nl ''jh \-s my po fi^. 
bility. How can a baker make bread with no flpur? . ^ responsi- 
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The Inspectqr 



V 



It IS very difficult to deal wtth'thes'e people who keep our store- 
rooms. They>have 1 itt>e j/nderstanding, no education, and cannot be' 
- trusted One must be v^y firm with them or else there woulcf be all 

kinds -of corruption and dishonesty.- It is my responsibility to see that 
such corruption does not occur. I have for.ty villages to inspect in 
_: Province--i.indeed a great responsibility. 

I must k^ myeye on old Kubhan A1i--he.is the newest storekeeper 
^^^^^l^^ 3S they say, a new servant can cS»ch a running deer, 
butfhe IS on]y Hazara and .his family is poor. Those people must be watched 
because we cannot expect very much from them. 

Also many new supplies were recently sent to that school and it is 
necessary to mak« sure that they do not get misplaced. • The migistry has 
been able to increase the production of textbooks, much to the benefit 
of our country and we must see that every school in Afghanistan has the 
new English books. 

I am very careful to keep records of what has* been given ^to the 
schools in my district. At the beginning of the year we' supplied a total • 
of 300 books to. the school -where Kubhan Ali keeps the storeroom. Each ' 
time I go to that school I must make sure that none of the 300 books has 
been misplfaced. ^he people in the smaller villages' are ignoraat and do 
• n(jt know hbw to ts^ care of books and we i]]ust teach them the value of 
haA^ing these books. . - 

\ ■ ■ - ' • 

II know only too well how difficult it is to make the students under- 
■ - ^ sta-ijd this. As soon as they get the books they sell them in the bazaar 
?W and they become lo^ They leave them outside and they become dirty. 

They make marks I^Bhiem with their pens. Therefore it is important to 
make sure that the fine books printed by the mintstry are not lost and 
ruined. ; . _ 

ram not sure about this Kubhan Ali. It is necessary for me to be 
very ftrm with him and to make sure -he pays for any booick that he loses 
\ • • because of his carelessness or irrejsponsibility. If the ^storekeepers in 

my district lose books or beagnie subject to Jjribes it is/because I have 
not been firm enough with them. How will I explain laz/ guardians in my 
. district? -^How ofen I write my report and say that wey^e out 300 books 
3t the beginnind-of the year -and at the end of thu^atr there are only 
■ 200? Truly thii is not good for me. The m'ints«ry has' given very direct 
. ' instructions to alt inspectors not to toleratef lazy^or irresponsible 

. guardians in-our district. It is necessary^ fir our country to develop 
responsible people. » • ^ 
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Volunteer Joi ^ --I s^" 

their rules. ^Afghan "ache?s «n'a?n v-?^V? J° ''"^<° tt'^^ the game by 
office every timi thev need LS^r j ^ "'^ r""""'9 "l^ P"" Corps 
to make good use of It d et^ave- e Slfit s"^,5' i-"ve-„Mve enough' 
a matter. of fact mv stuHPnt-c^ni it it s only a blackboard. As 

Readers-that ?s about one h??d^oJ ^h/°r "P^'" °^ ^^'^^^^^ West 
do is to take exercises nut Ji lL '^^-1 "^^at I'm tryi^fl 

have and,t e tS i " ? e work in JL"^^/^ the English text which I 
the other Enql|h tLcher tn ^1 ' T"'^!': ^ convinced Abdullah, 
then I go watir im w e'he tr e o" iT.cuV. ^ week and 

He, too, has only one copy of thfofJici.? f!v? *° ^^'^ ^^"^^ 

and his blackboard I ca^t%.v T'l lfi^- ^' ^l'^ ^^'^'one book 

think I'm acc6|f?shiJg1oniething! "'^^"^ '^'""'"'^"^ Prbgres^s^ but I 




that l:e\^er:uc°h1e*^;fo^^i^%jfu™J:i?3^ ^ofe^SJ^"^ T 
nat onal, however,, 1s drawn itt ^pa y.Jd ,0, "'co L°f 
this view of a host national's behavior with the desrri'nHln 

n::e*1h?s1lc"na^!!"?5f°^' °t "^reacher^Tn'a'n her 
4'Mc;p"ta'2fetnr?r"a*1„°:eriJj ^JJ^jfJl to 



^ The Teacher ^ * 
'bboo1:r "[ \ ^ ' ^ Peace. corps Country 

hav;or'"f-a ta^f co"S?ryta"ctr ts-a'f ffll^IT,"^ -P-fesslonaT be. 



teacher who does anything differently from the way it has Been done tra- 
ditionally, without the pro4ding of a directive from national or provincial 
.officials. ^ . . 

It is not difficult to understand this ^ state- of affaifs if oik^n-t . 
sikers the natjire of teaching as a profession in this country. Tradition^ 
aUy, the teacher has ranked in the hig^iest social classl^n the country s 
society—obvious from the fact that the respectful term of ' ^ddressing a 
man of any urofession is "Honored teacher". In modem times the teaching, 
prc^fession^ans the middle class socially and economically* 

' Working condi^ons^for host country teachers., ^Ithoug ^ab ys'mal to 
Western mentality are actually rather comfortable. WhilejS*^ hours are 
spent at school~50 hours/week is common—the average te^hing load 'for a - 
secondary school teacher ik 20-25 hours ?er Keek, with 30 or 35 hours t)eing 
an unusual load occur ing only irf schools giving illegal but common and ..re- 
quired^ extra-curricular lessons designed to boost their students .per- 
formances on enttance^ examinations. These classes usually mean extra pay. 
At certain times of the year teachers, especj-ally home-room teachers, are . 

^^given large amo^ints of administrative paperwork to do, while everyone moans 
and groans for a couple of weeks ^ch semester over grading quarterly ex- 
aminations. .But during the rest oF the semester, thanks to a system that - 
does not require lesson preparation, homework or quizzes, everyone spends 
3 or 4 hours a day between the morning and afternoon teachets' meetings 
comfortably lounging arourtd the- tele hers ^ room, chatting with friends; 

, reading, or* snoozing at thelV desks. In tha winter thq pot-bellied co^ 
stove becomes the center of everyone's life. . 



• PeacQ Corps Volunteers inevitably prove incoF^patibl^ *«ith this co^^ 
"Society, and with few exceptions have arranged their tsachinq^schedules in 
•suc^h a way that they leave the school on certain days 6f the week, for- 
saking the sewing circle for projects 'elsewhere.-^ This certainly- puzz-les 
most of the faculty members, who consider social'iiing a«d staring at ,the, 
ceiling as valid a .part of 'their life as the oraf textbook reVding, that 
constitutes a lecture to t>ie1r students. Without centuries of the Chrl^s- 
tian ethic to drive them (for host national idleness is not only not a sjn, 
but is preferable to labor) what to the American teacher is. intolerable 
boredom is to his host national counterpart a natural state of being. And 
thus the PCV intent on making grassroots changes in host country Education 
finds himself 'floundering around in the wide gulf*that separates Eastern , 
'atKl Western cuHural attitudes toward work and education.- \ 

For it is a plain fact that in' its present stage of Westernized de- 
ve'fepment, this country has not gone very far toward adopting our^deal- 
ization 'of .edjucaj;ion ?is an adventure and .Work as a f-ulfillment of 'one^s^' 
potentialities. For host nationals education is boring, drudgery that-one 
endures in order to, get a jDb that is^^^othtng more than a rice bowl,, plain 
-or fancy. One puts as little into^-bothl^as. is required to get b/,* and . 
achieves satisfation in life from camara'deri^., from. the achievements of 
Ms sons, and , from the rest of the web of human relationships' that make 
up thF essence of society. ^ - ^ " ^ 
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* Hence the individual teacher does not -often consider the Do^sihiiitt, ' 
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SnRJLATTONS AND GAMES 



General Description? 



^' The difference between games and simulations is Very small; games 
usually h»e some scoring -system and are played with, tokens, .where sim- 
ulations normally do not- They are both relat^d^losel/ to situational 
exercises and role playing, since there are elements of both of these in 
g^mes •and simulations. ^ <>.^- 

The general definition of a game is that it is a contest between op- 
ponents for an objective controlled by rules; a*$imulation is an opera- 
ting model of a physical or social situation. This is a technical dif- 
ferentiation, and you wil\ of ten* hear them referred to as simulation 
games. < ^ . 

They can be purxhased 1;hrough a number of designers, or you may .want 
to develop your own. They can be used at almost any level and in most 
.subject areas. They are especially useful. in the study of other cultures 
Sr\& systems and have the adv^ntag^ of involving larger numbers of studerrts 
than role playing or situational exerciset. 

Group Size : ^- ^ • 

This varies depending upon "the game. Some are designed for^as^few 
-as two people arid others have as ifiany as thirty. If the sijnulation 
has a small number, you may want to set up several versions of the g 
going on at the same timei " ^ 




Time R equired : \ * . 

, Most siifiulation games take over aa hour, and some c.an be.playefl for 
days or weeks. would generally be' a mistake to try to shorten a' game 
because- of time restraints. * ^ . * > 



Materials Utilized : • ^ ' ^ 

' . This depends on the game arid what is i3rovided with it, if it if 
commercially "sold; or if you design, one yourself ,,^hatever you decide to 
include. In either case, be sure tha,t you have all blje ^material.s needed 
before you start. ^ : . , 

Physical Setting : , " ^ 

Again this depends in large part on the simulation game, but gener- 
ally the normal classroom is adequate. Moveable chairs are an "Ssset. In^ 
some instances, you may have to -f i«d' a larger space, 'such as a ^ym o r audi 
torium, or several classrofms. ^ • 
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process: 

'The specific procedure depends upon the indiv-iiual games or sim- 
ulatioit^u are using. Commercial games have their 'qwn instructions 
with a detailed .sequence of events. There dre,, however, some general 
comments that. can be made. _ „ • 

1. Make sure you are clear on all instructions and detail? 
of the simulation or game /before- introducing it in class. Check 
the .sequence and scoring system,- if any, so that you -can answer 
any questions. 



. 2. Hand out materials and explain rules or details of the 
game. Give the students time to look over, the maten'als, read ' 
'the instructions and as|('any questions before the jgame starts', 

3. Se't up the playing area physically and have all'equi^p- 
ment needed ready for us^. 

' _ " <« 

4. As the simulation gaWe progresses, your role ^s teacher 
win be that of a game master or referee— interpreting the rules, 
keeping time, settling any procedural disputes^ You should be 

•avai lable, but do ..not inject yourself into the game unless it is/ 
absolutel^y necessary..-' * - 

'5. As the game cpncludes, collect the materials And to\al tb 
score. If any, and rearrange the room for, aiscussj^n^ The discuss 
IS as important as th^ simulation game itseK.^-^ you should be 
prepared .to spend a good amount of time >}^ssing the game. Gen- 
erally, the discussion should touch-en^hese points: 

■, , , . \ 

a. What happened during the game? 



b. Who "won"^d who "lost"? 



. c 



^ow did you feel during the game?. How /Jo you feel now' 

d. How do you feel about the" others? 

e. What would you do differently? v 

f. Why do you ^ink. people acted as they did?- 

/g. What, was inevitable about* the game? What was under the 
participants' control? •. . ' 

h. If a simulation, how accurate do you think it is? ^ 
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Special Instructions : 

As mentioned before, it i^impoKtant |o be clear on.Jrules ^ni pro-" 
cedures before ^artiAg so thei^j^ are-no'mi|-tiips during t\ie simul-aiion or 
/ game. If ydl| are designing yoifr own^ you should play it. several- limei to 
work out any *bugs. tfeerfi might |e in t^\e ga|e. ' . ^ 

Games can be a powerful learning devi|:e, but this depend^ a great' 
deal upon the kind of disoussi6n f^llowin^the gamfe. You should give as 
much thought to tne di scussion';as the"pla>€ing of the simulation game it- 
self. Written and tape recorded impressiciis would also be valuable. 

;\ ! 

; An important part of the discussion Should be the emotional aspect. 
Simulation game ^situations can become^^ver^^ serious and intense,, and bring 
to the surface strong feelings^ Talking ^bdut attitudes^nd values is im- 
portant and .should be given attention equal to the^contefit af th| game. 

Designing your own game or simulation is not difficult but does take 
time. There. are some basic ^idelines- to follow: ^ 

1 . Define the objective^ . ' 

2.. Determine the scope oKthe game.^ ' * . 

V, Identify key actors . 

4. Determine the actors' objects ve>< ^ 

5. Determi;^ the actors' resour^$ . ' - <r 1^ * ^ 
6; Determine the interactfoh sequence amon^ tt\e actors. 

7. Determine the decision rules or )^riteria actors are to \ 

8. Identify . external- cc/ns.traints on^tlie actors* 

9. Formulate scorjng rules or wia criteria (if applicable)* 
10. Cho'ase form' of presentation and sequence of operation * 



Resourxes: ^ . 

Gordon, Alice Kaplati, Games for Growth. ^ Palo' Alto, California: 

Science Research Associates, Inc.',. 1970 ' . . ' 

Nesbitt, William.' Simulation Games' far the Social Studies Classroom^ 

New York^ Foreign Policy, Association, 1968". ^ \ ^ ^ 
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General' Description: 



i 

MIXED CULTURF fiRnilP< ; 




at least two- d f ferent cultures are represented in the group aUhouoh' 
' SLTiSJo^^tr'^'""''' V- ^" """-fS, Often the"! e? 'o the ? oups 

' . n ^^i? technique may take some-special arrangements and a littip pvtr;. 

preparation but the results may be Kell worth thHlb e T s iou?f Se* 
a supp ementary, ."real life" situation to study about 'd f ferent culJurP. 

i n?s^ nd"dm?^Sl??"^ first'time"tVso'm'e"o?\h"e^^^e"".. 
"'ciii.a dna aiTncuines--of communication. . . ■ 

Participants would be students from the class 'on ane hand ^ ;.nH in 
wnui'd'hl'/'^^ other cultures on the other. ? e bes? source ?or the e 
would be foreign students from 'area colleges. Wh\\le there wou?d be a^ ^ 
age difference, in some cases this could -be minimised The Soruc nf tho 
group would be on some of the customs and cuUu af s mill itie ex er 

, : ^^TZ:^ alp^^tVtTm^e^^^fc-Lu^^^^^^ 
/ ^ j^t^?efp^c\^^-it-?s!^jl^ 

The groups could be, run on a continuing bas*is--once a week twirp*;, 
. ■ ■ . PPSs'?b,e°"a^?ers"c*L-r^ "^'^"^ '^'^ at°s"^e:n^f S^.^f^ ' 

I , * 

jSroup Size ; ' . '^i - . \ ' • 

, ■ The group should ;iot exceed 12-15 participants 'for soniP nf thp camp 

reasons as noted in "Sm^all (5roup Discussioiis". ^ the same 

^- j Time. Required^ ^ • ' / / 



Materials Utilized: 
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Physical Setting : . . * . ^ * . . • . 

Should te as comfortable and informal as possible. Anything which 
is conducive to an easyj^low of conversation should be tried:, .crtnfortable 
chairs, quiet surroundings, coffee and cokes, etV* 



Process: 



Much of this depends on where the giroup wants to go*. Consult the- 
"Small 'Group Discussion" Seotion for specifics about process* ' \ 



Special Instructions : * , ^ ^ 

e Mixe.d culture groups have a special function ,and are not appropriate 
for everyone'* Proper planning and preparation are important for their 
success. » 



Students may want to bring questions and points of infonn|fion with^ 
them to theWlrst sessions Be careful, however, not to let the "discus-* 
sion" turn into' a "Meet the Press" session where* the students do a»ll the 
asking and the foreign participants do all the answering. 



Resources: 



Wright, Albert R. and Mary Anne^ Hammons . Guidelines for Peace 
Corps Cr 0 s s - Cu 1 1 u ra 1 Tr a i n i ng * §4tes Park^ Colorado: Center for 
Research and Education; or Washington, D.C*, Peace Corps, Office 
^ of Training Support, 1970. ' , - , , 

F/ooi5es, David S. ed. Readings in Inter-Cultural Communication ; 
/Volume I . P i tts burg h : Regional CoUncI] for Internatloftal 



Education. 



. Doob, Leonard^ ed'. ResoTvirig Conflfct in-4frica: The Fermeda 



Work-ship . New Havenl Yale University Press, 19^0. 
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CULTURAL ASSlMlLATQR<; ' 

'• ■ ' > 

General Description ; , . , .'J 

f 

learniS]\"Eout'a'cuU±'' ?h!' j" "^'""^ ' Wograrrried approach ^to - 
Sr^ftfnf T?i? • P®^ ''^^^ developed by a group at the 
urn vers ty of minpisifor t-rajning purposes. They can be nbtJnpH 
from this group pr.an txperien^6d tea'cKer could 'wrjte his o^ . • 

direc?help'of"j£%L^"i' u^ed individually by'students without the^' 
VhJ^i ^ ■ After completing several of the exercise.; 

necessar^'" "^"^'j''''^'' °' "^^^ do further resSrch??? * 



Group Size .-'Kl 

*be "^^^^ discussion- ^fterJa'rds should 

Time Required : - ; ' . . w 

U spe"n?"-'diic'uss?ir'' on *he individual student and on ^o„ .uch^ti.e 

. ■ * ' 'I . J . . - • ? ■ • ■ y 

■ Materials Utilized : . ' ' - J 
1-. Cultural As^imilators . " • ' 

2. Paper and Ppncil 

l^hyslcal Setting : , , . ' ' 

Process ; • . ' ' . ' . . 

+4n,«'l;' cuttura'T assimiTator materials. Gtve*students 
. tlnje to exaffitne them dnd ask any questions they may have} " 

cordf 'g 'to'^SK^^^^^^ ; . 



1\ . 

> ■ : ^ 

• . . ^ ' « 



Special ^Instructions • • ' * . / 

If one devises cultural .assirililator type materials ofjns own, it 
is very impontant th^t their a'ccurady be chec1?ed, thorougffy . Because 
of tbe ty-pe of materials, if there are 'inaccuracies, the^e can^be n#l- 
leading and cari'be more damagiftq than^ instructive.' You s^hould'use the 
"Cultural ^Assimilators" already published before trying your own. 



Resources : • 'i 



"CuVtural Assimilators'^^for various countries car) be obtained 
from^ the Group Effectiveness Research Laboratory, Department 
of Psychology, llniversityjof ITlinoi's, Urbana, Illinois. 



Examples : 
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An Arab studerf! asked his,G.o\workers.>j- his .^b: a^^i^ " 
if they wanted to.go^to:iun.ch with /blm -at *ti^ .They/ 
• agreed, adding that it waV'time ,io'ea*;^0^ • ^ 

went to- the union wher^they got in' l.irie ^at -the cafeW; "whenrWi- ^ 
/Cached the cashier's st:a%,^tHe Arab student 'wha-W^ in -l^in^V' -• ' 

t^aid for.all of them. When W gr^iip-g^t, their tab! S;;.hi5;-tw^^^^^^ ' 
workers- insisted.-pn gWng theWb S^udey the.^K^^^^^ ••, 
The Arab refused it , but the Wrieans ; irfsi sted W the si^ii ng^^- 
4 beside him. swept the mo^^qfrt^^^^^^ 
student's jacket Pocket!. L^erUtbe-A«Wi^^^^^ ' yK. 

student had- been "nasually/>tefc a^d-r^seV^^^^^^^ ' :" 






If the Americans jiad ajjalyzed this- incident correctly they 
probably would settle cji which .one of the following explanations fx>r* 



the Arab's behavior during lunch? 




1. The Arab graduate student must have had an upset stomach. 
Go^ to page I . , , , i 

\> •/ \ \ V ^ 

2. It is the Arab' custom n<ft to talk during meals. 
• Go to page II ; ; > 

3/ The Arab student had wanted to pay for their lunches' and he 
weis'hurt that they wouldn't 'let- him. Go to page IIK 

4. The Arab student feltlr/ie Americans thought he was too poor 
to. pay. Go to page IV. * ^ . . • ^ 

5'. When he. was away from the lab, the Ara^-had 'n^hlnq to .make 
conversation about. 60'to page V. . 
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You chose 1: The Arab graduate studenl^must have- had ah upset' 
Stomach* • . ^. - . 



This is a bad choice. Apparently you missed a"key poi^^i. 



A s^dmach. upset can come on suddenly-but if it ^'oes, would one 
contifiue to eat ^d watch others do the same? 



/ 



i 
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You chose 2: I|i is the Arab custom not to talk durtnq mea1s.v 

Sometimes people my want to- eat in silente, Bcft iip.such is 
\' ' t ' " . * . " i * - • 

their mood, why V/ould they suggest that other people, eat with, them? 

•vWjille the members of. some cultures do dine in sflence, this is not ♦ 

- ^ • , " ' >. ^ 

the custom with members of the Arab culture, . 
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, , You chose- 3-: The Arab studentl-had wanted to pay for thefr lunches 
aml/he was 'hurt that they wouldn't let hini.' 



\ 



^ Most Americans would not, under the cl^umstlnces , |iterpret the • 



, Ara'b's.Jnvnatton'(an ^iguous-^v*rd, isn't l^t?)- as implying that he 
» .intended- to' pay for their lunches. -Hol/ever.f in Ar/cul$ire; a sugge^if 
that others Join ydu in eatia is an indi.cc^tkn that yo^are^fny+t-fng-- 
them to be youc ^uest; it is a gesture- of hospitality ?nd' generosity. 



on 



No 



worjder the Arab student'was upsttK- As the "situatio^^volved. 




, ■ it really waf for ,the Arab basfcally a case the quests' aippl^Jng 
^; ^ ' their owrv food^after they had accept^d^his invitation.- 'f\ 

\ • . As ide^ from, the confusi.on, the stOdent muist have felfjover the^. 
. , 3PP3«^e"t- inconsistencies in\ljebehaviory t|ie Americans! ^ 

•also fglt that their behaviomwas deliberate^^jectian oflhis h^spi/. 
tality-and., therefore; of his- f^riendship as jveir.N:' .f^' 

^. '(ah over the world acceptaijcd^f gei^er^^ anA^^ • 
voh^^a^.more oc. less rigid'o1)li^5tU'lo reBay ^i^. 
^p^f^ fom scmetme.' . * *^ 1 * - I % 

1 ■■ ■ ^ l_A t . // \% ' -V 

y A generous ^Ara^. when thankerf; may^a^r^oTtUVt^ank W;Vou will / \ 
r\^pay me somedc^yj. " * •••J-/ f i \ i ' ^i^.W^ V 



V- . ! to saV^Ti^yt's go:fButch'."j 



An Ameripan reiU^ng^invitfat^ be ■■^^est *ls mSh more mTl^ 



\ 
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You chose 4: The Arab student .felt that the Americans thought he* 

« *. « 

was too poor to pay for all the lunches. 

IncfSrrect. You have overlooked significant information which ^ 
should have indicated, to you the correct information. 

. ] ■ ; ■ . ■ ■ • ■ ' ^ • 

This thought may have passed through the Arab student's mind, but 
would probably- not be the first diie, nor the one mainly dwelt upon, 
One of the^ other alternatives would pro\^de/a better explanation of the 
young man's behavior. ^ • 

" . • ■ / , " ^ . • 

X /ke-r$ad the passage,- noting carefully'' what happens and how each of 
the pepp-le TPvolved behWe.s toward the-jjthfers at each point in the"epi- 



You 'chose 5: Whe n-hg-^ as^ay fr^om the lab, the Arab4ld nothfng 
to make^conversation^about. . - . / , ^ - ^ \' ' 

•x Wrong, Your^-answer -is inconsistent with the -given information. 

Since we've al.l met ?ome people as narrow in thgint interests as 
this, is. this choice culturally relevant? • ' 

< ' ■ ■ . - ^ . ■ • ^ 

Furthermor,e,- this choice practically contradicts the situ'atioVi as 
described in the 'passage. - - * ' 



" Outside a Cl<issroom during||g ten-minute break, feeveral Americans 
ajrid an. Arab "student were exchanging ideas about a prc\je£t on which 

. they were working. When they had first come but for the break, irost . 
of the Americans took aujt cigar^etVes ^nd lit tihem.- ThC Arab stuctent 

, watch*ed tHem;'^hen, hesitabtly he finally took out his p^ck of^cig- ^ 
arettes'?ind lit one; After the break had e^rided and they returned , to ^ 

^th^ir pnojeet work, the Arab spudenlf was very quiet ,^nd he "seemed 

• . * 

slightjy^hostile when he did^speak, • 



/ ■ 



, Which of the following do you th'ink is the most Tikely reason ' 
for the apparent change in attitude on the part of .the Arab student? 

S3id all that he could. Go to page^vi. : - 

^' ^nn'^Ifc'^ ^l^^ brand oV'cigarette^s tbe /Americans snioked 
and was contemptuous of. their' choice of cigarettes. Go to' 
pd96 VI I , ' • 

3. He was react-rrjg in' a natural manner forian Arab" Student in an 
Se'vifrX''^^* Goto 



. ■4-. He was offended that the Americans' had not offered h-fm a 
cigarette. Go paje IX. ; . . . ^ ' - 

''5, -/e tfiought that the project work done af^ter the break was 
siiiy. Go to page X, " ' ' 



VI 



Your, answer was 1 : He had ^aid all - tha tile could". ." . ^ 

" . * ^ ■ : 

It is^evidefft by your resRpnse- thfit you "have* completely missed 
the point. ' . ' - ' ' / - - r • '.^ 



.V. 



The incident indicates thaL'the Arab student not only was quiet 
hut he slsO'^showed signs t)f hostility. . If he had just run out" of 
ideas, would there any reason to;be hostile tjp ^the others? * 




1'- 
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< 
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Ypur answer was 2: He didn't Uke the brand of cigarett^"the 

Anejficans smoked and was contemptuous of their choice' of cigarettes, 

- . • * ' 

No. Do hot- fall asleep on the job. - ' 

<^ -1 * . 

This is an incorrect choice. Would most people become hostile 

V 

r withdrawn over other people's brands of cigarettes? 
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Your answer was .1: -He was reacting in a natural manner for an 
Arab student in an AmefKaTKuniversi ty; i.e., his moods change quickly 




^ A very poor' answer. You are wrong. 

I>t is not natural for an Arab first to be friendly with a group 
of^peopre and Immediately afterwards to be hostile and'withdrawn. A 
chan'ge of this-sprt'is caused. The question is: Who or what caused 
the change described in the-. paragraph? 
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; . • Your answer was 4: He was offended that the American had not ^ 
offered Jiim a cigarette. ' • • , . 

y . 

Good; This episode was fairly difficult. ' The se'lectfoTi of this 
alternative is indicative of good judgment. • 

^s.may seem like a trivial matter to ap American since Ameri- 
cans are>ed to buying and smoking their own -cigarettes . But to an - 
Arab, offering someone a cigarette or anything (e.g. , food, dri'nk, etc.) 
that you are about to enjoy yourself is only common courtesy, especially 
When you are in the role of host-.'no matter how broadly j:onc.eJ-ved the''' 
role may be. ;n tMs incfdent-; for example,' in"^relati^n .to f'^orfei'-Ji^^s , ' - 
Americans are essentially:seen as'fiosts by the Arab student. An^'Arab" 
would only ne^glegt to offer'a cigarette to someone if he wis-hed to show 
his dislike of the other person. 
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Your answer was 5: He thought that the project work done after, 
the break was silly. - . ' ' . . * ' 



What 'happened? That was not ^ difficult choice, 



Perhaps he did, tuJt is there a statement to this effect? 



\ 
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SMALL GROUP DISCUSSIONS 



(nenetal Descrj.ption; 



Discussions are used by many teachers in many ways. Everyone' feels l\e' can 
conduct, a discussion and_, in one sense, he can. It is not difficult;. Kut- there 
are some basics to keep in mind when having a small group di^tussion in the 
classuopm. . ^ > , - . • 

• Small gr\?up discussions . are not/appropriate for kvery teaching situation. 
You have to decide when they •will.wc/rk best. They^do, however, have some 
characteristics wh^ch should help you make that dfecision. Discussiqns place- 
more. of the uesj^onsibility for le^ing upon the student; fie- or she must 
contribute or- th^re, simply won't be a discussion.^ a:hey use the resources of the 
group, in large part, and don't depend upon outside stimuli for information ar to 
do the teaching-job. . They also pi:ovide a'sense of participation among the group. 

Group Size: , • • . 



Lze for 
-25 



_ Discussion groups- aan be of various sizes, but generally the best 'si 
, • optimum participation fi^^m the students is 8-12. In a c^^ssroom with ■ 

!io^!L'%' "^7!"^ small,>aiscussions would be necessary, with non-participating student 
. engaged in other work. .^Any discussion group larger than fifteen begins to get 
^ unmanageable and increases the -possibiLit'y of no^-participation of -soma students. 

I Tide Requir&dt 

_ • This varies with ^tihe discussion and the group. ' Yoy can have a good 
discussion in one clas> period, 'if the topic is Specific- enough. But others 
can run to several hoyrs and thus may require several class period's. This .is' ' 
^ soinething-yotf-have tc^^be the judge of, as the leader. 

» , ' • . : : • . 

■ yaterials UMlized ; ' = . . " 

This also varies w^th the discussion, but' generally there would" be 
. some stimuli to begiff the. discussion— a reading, film or experience. You 
, , might .want to provide back-up materials to. enrich-'the discussion. . 

Physical Setting :, ' ^ - ' ^ ' * < ' • , . 

This is an importarft part of discussions .and one. often ignored. • Below are 
'three commonly iised models : ^ - • 



\ 



X .X 

• • #J* « 

A, # # 0 ^ » B. • ^ • C. . 

• • # • • , ' # A 

• ••• <?'^» •* •"^ 

• ' * • . i • 

X teacher - *' ^ 

'# students ^ 

In A, the teacher is at/the' front in a ^tradi tional c1assro6m a'r- 
rangennent. In thi's situation .it. is Very difficult for some students to 
talk to others, espect^lly those "si tting behind 'each other. It is hard 
to have an easy^flow of conversation and, as a re^svft, the teacher be- 
comes the^^central focus^iwith the lines of c(iscuss(on to and from the' 
teaclier. . . , 

' In B, the tea(ih^r still- remains the central figure because of his 
or her -position, but the students can see each other more easiljf and* the 
likelihood of djajogue should be'increased. 

In C, the teacher pKysically removes himself from being , the central 
^ focus and becomes p^nt of th| circle. With ^is' arrangement,., there js^ the 
possibtl ity' for ^a free and ^en exchange between the. parti cTpants and the 
teificher, if he wishes, can almost bow out of , the discuss^ion. 

• . ' ^ ■.. ' . . ■ • , • ' 

Process: . * . , ' • . 

* There have been many bQoj<s wWtten on groi^p process. If' you want to 
find out more in a^ail, you 'shouia/ consult the'se.' Howeverr^here afe a 
few observations about group discirssjons which may be helpful^- 



1. Subject matter- 'No matter how good a class or how excellent- tHe 
deader, if the contenii of Tthe discussion -is^not intere6tingy/ ' 
chances are the. discussion wil 1 not be either. D>scii^sions 
are usually best when mere is some controversy and several al- 
•ternative solutions whiph the participants can choose from. 
* *- \ ^ * * * ^ ■ * ' 

2* Participant roles^ -In almoVfs..^v^^>>y g^up there^re some standard 
roles which peoole assume. and which the leader should be aware 
^of. A few of these are: ^ ' ' 

a. The Authority- ^an in'dividua'l who has all this "facts" and is 
^ ' anxious ^tb let people T<:noH he has the answers. Sometime?^ 
this can be helpful and other times harmful to a discussion, 
• ' especially wh>en he sta^tfrs. the facts^with such authority that 
( ^ no one wi IT contest him. ' 
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T.h-e NonrTaTker-Thls is perhafp"? a discussion leader's big- 
gest problem: haw to get everyong participating, especially 
that person who just doesn't say anything. In some cases,, 
•this is an indication of shyness, of -not feeling comfort- 
able with the group, or' of disinterest. On the other hand, 
the non-talker may be participating a great deal non-verbally, ' 
and this should be kept iVmind, No one should' feel forced 
to tal k" fn a group. j 

The Non-sto p Talker T-On the other hand', the non-stop taflker can 
.be just^as detrimental to a discussion, whether the individual 
IS saying somethi-ng of substance or not. ,If an individuaVis 
monopolizing the^ conversation .--you, as leader, -may have '^o « 
find ways to give others. a chance to speak also. . / 

Fepce-Builder/Me(j'iator -This- individual' ran be helpful at/ 
times- and at others, pgt a dampfer on the discussion, if he 
.Ts avoiding any disagreement and Conflict and thus tries to 
mediate from the Beginning, the discussion may never get off, 
the ground. At a certain point, however, an individual who' 
IS mediating can be very helpful in summarizing the^discus- - 
sion and in bringing, closure. " ~ , ^ 



Leadership Roles-As the teachpv. vm. wii'i.finH , ,, 

leader of a discussion^ whether you want\fo;Ve ^r not. De- 'X 



jrself the 

~3i, ~v "uiii. >i^uc ur* not. De- 
pending on the.studWts' relationships With'^btf; this may be 
an asset to a discussion; You "should be aware, however, of . 
several roles you caA adopt. ^ ■ . 

(1 Keader— As leader you are in charge of the discussion," - 
seeihg tjiat it gets started -and keeps moving. You serve 
as a sort. of switch board operator— lines of -conmunica- 
tion coming p you and directed el'sewhere. Most of the 

V time you are the center of attention and' the su;lcess -or' ' 
f a 1 1 ure • of -^he d i scus.s i on i s on your^ shou 1 ders . 

(2) FaciHtatog--While you are still a part of the d,iscussion, 
you- play the role of a consulta'nt to the .process,' you ' 
interject yourself, only when the discussion needs help, 

. gets bogged, down or strays too far away from the main • ; 
• point: You are more neutral In this role, and because 
'of this, some students may Have a hard time acceptinq 
you in this role."* ■ ^ I ' _^ ■ 

(3) Information Source— You are a "content consym'nt" In. 

tms position,, a kind of information autfiorfty that - - 
■ offers facts^nd data when called upon. Itiis difficult 
to separjte thHs ro-le from that ofMeader, but as leader 
you take on the function pf beihg -rfesponsible for both '* 
proces's ^d content. - . -s -> 



^ YotL should also consider having the discussion led by students 
in the class. You may find discussioji freer and more open a)\d 
it will be good experience for thtf student, ' . 



ResowrCes : - 



Pfeiffer, Jr William 'and Jones, John E.„ A Handbook of Structured 
Experignces for Human Relations Training , Volumes.!/ II, and HI. 
University Association Press,.Bo)5|615, Ipwa^City; Iowa. V ^ 

A number of materials are available '"from the National 'Training 
Laboratortes, 120T Sixteenth Street^ N.W. , Washington, D.C. 



J « 



/ 
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General Description : . ' ^ ^ . •* • 

ferenfbellilinHf^L'T^' in/iiscussion^an. stimulate awareness of dif^ 
skiTls pvpWff in g^ups, as well as increasing observation ^ 

^Va U' exeVcise provides^ means for observing cultural differences 

and. the sources or these differences. It is best done with DeoDle of d?f 
ferent cultures but this is 'not essential . , . ^ ^ ° 

"nr rJ^iL^!^^'?^''"^ ^r" "^^^ *•"" conjunction With others in .this manual 

0? t men? °o?- Jfr'"'' ^'^ ^'"troducfngV^den^s tp some 

ur tne ejements ot snfall group discussion. • * , 

. . • \ ' 

Group Size : . • ^ .' * ' ' 

; *. ' ' • y *' . ■ • . •' 

ber mSrP 5Ln'fiVi*\ -"^ ''^'f^ ^rQjTp but each 'Tish .Bowl'" should nqt num- 
ber more^than 6-8 participants arid^ an equal number of observers. \ " 



Time Required : 



Varies with the way it is /being used 



/ 



Materials Utilized : 

No special material's - " ^ • 

'Physical Setting : ' ' . . ~ ^ 

be se?"uJ so iherP^u'.^I^- ""^^^^ .^"^f^ is moveable furniture. Room' should 
?L : 1 ' ^ ^" circle aiid a r\ outer circle of ciiairs -al' 

though the inner, circle, can sit on the!^^^ desired. ^^^'^^5':^' 



Process : 
1. 



Divide ths class into groups of si^'to.eight'. The €ven numbered 



DPrinH nf fin^l a" ''"^^'^^"^s ana resoive within a 11mit( 

period of time. The discuss-fon topic shou-ld be controversial 

Jngage all parttdpant^. It might be. a cri^'tic^il inci- 



enough to engage 
dent or case study. 



. ; 



'3, 



^sprvpfS?-""'^ ''H discussion group and ob- 

he ?nner aJSJn'tf nKc^- S'" ''''^'^ '''^ "lenjbe? '•someone ?n 
tne .inner group to observe aad report on later", ' 

After the- discussion has run 20 minutes or so. the, outsideVs are 



1D0 



•asked foY their observatioi^s.- 

The inner group then comments on their behavior and the dis- 
cussion i-n general. ^ * * ^ 

The teacher would 'then* summarize any cultural difference or 
.similarities observed during , the' Session. 



The a 
becomes 



rrangement can then be switched around and the outer circle 
mes the' "Fish Bowl". . I 



You may also provide a check list fqr the oufe^r circle to use.in 
their observations and the djscussion afterward.' 
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USgOF OUTSIDE RESOURCES .• * ' ' 

General Desorip tibn: ' ' ' 

T . /v ■ ■ - ■ * . - 

Most teachers ^re familiar with the use of the libr'ar'y.aa.' a resource 
for studying abo^it other cultures. Therfe is another liW!iry, however, that 
■IS Ajsed less fcequently--the human library. There .are literally hundreds 
.of people \n\)o have a wide range of cultural experiences that you can use in 
a classroom. - . " . • ' , » ■ 

• * ^ . • 

V ^ Js"3lly, outside resources 'are brot/gK,into a clais to give a talk, 
but- there are m^ different ways they can be used-iri role'pl-ays and sit- 
uational exerci^; as resource^^ople for case studies and critical in- 
cidents; as part of the conceptualization -process for field experiences; in- 
small, group discussions. The possibilities are limitless and require onlv'* 
some imaginative thinking on- the part of the teacher. . ' , 

• ^roup Size* : ' '. . . • 

' This depends on the activity. C^uld be^frdm a small group to a full. 

Time Retjuired ; , ^ • • 

Depends o1i activity. . ^ - ^ ' . ' 

Materials Uti lized: " - ~ * ' ' 

'■ M ■ ■ ' • • 

Si^nce the people are tHe materials to be used, her^^STlre' some suqqes-' 
tions of various kinds of people ^ho have had cultural experiences -which 
yoy might use m ;the classroom: ° 

- 'A. Foreign Students— you may alreaxly know of some, or you can always > 
contact a local college or-university's foreign student advisor. ■ 

2. Businessmen ' _ " *• ' 

3. /Returned Pe^ce Corps Volunteers '.^ ^ 
4;/ Tburists . , 

, 5. Mfssionaries V " ' * ' - • 

State Department/AID/Interpational Organization Personnel - ' 



Military 



8. Students who have studied overseas. 
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^ Physica"! Setting : ... 

Depends on activity. * . • ' ' ' 

Process : • * ■ ' ' • '/ 

This again depends on the activity, but therd are some^ general con- 
sidgrations to keep in mind when using outside resources. ^ . ^ 

\* ^. Preparatibrf of the. resources and the class is important so .that 
* there"dre no misunderstandings or unrealistic expectations. vToo\ . 

often, visitors have.come'to "participate" and fel t ^compellecf to ^"^ 
give a lecture. In ^act, there is often the feeling that if'^lhe 
resource doesn't '^perform", he or sfi^ hasn't contributed/ . 

' ' . , • ' " ! ^ ' .\ ^ 

; ^ 2. As much as possible, try to Tit the resources into what thfeoclass- 
s is doing rather than* vice-versa. Jhis is not alwa^ys .possible., 
but the effort should be made? • \ ' 

^ 3. Give students a chance to ta1k.ab.otPt what the resource did (if 

it is* that type of 'si tuation) and hi-s point of view atter he has 
•left. /For instance* there may be some'real .differences between 
" ^ the AID^and Peace Corps Vo-lunteer's view of the country or are.a, 
and this should becjome part of the discussion* * ■ ' 

4. Foreign students and^te&cherV ?ire ver^ i^hportaat resources and' , 
canvadd a- 'Veal 1 ife^^^^^ensidn to the class, At does take time 
though to contact thefff/^to 'Wor|c with them on the Ijssson-and to 
make arrangements. ik% m'entibned before, liowever, fdreign student* 
advisors at .colleges ^nd universities ar^ usually willing to help. 



Further Reference and Resources : • . ' ' 

' "Grant, Stephan. The Use of Foreign Students in the Classroom , (mimeo), 
available from the Center for International Education, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, Ma. 01002; • - , 

Information can be-^btained by writing Ogontz Plan for Mutua-1 Inter- 
national "Education, c/o The" International House of .PhUadelphia 140 
N. Fi-fteenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. . 19l'02 
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W FIELD EXPERIENCES -'--'Vii*^ 



General Description :. 

Field experiences are short-term encounters with a real "cross- 
cultural situation". JJgie student is of|ten oh his own and acts as a- 
participant-observer in 'the particular area or situation .Tie or she enters. 
They are designed to give brief contact with' a cultural setting signifi- 
cantly different from that of tXe student. ■'■ 

.' - ■ * 

Field experiences are ah extremely valuable technique for cultural 
learning, but few, if any, scjiools utilized-'this method. Field trips, - 
which are usually organi'zed group activities done as a class, are different 
fron\ field experiences. The former are usually s true ture^i. and dir.ected • * 
from the top down. This i's not the case with field experiences. - They are 
individual activities depending in a large part on the abilities and in- 
itiative of the student, and provide the opportunity for studejits to test 
their concepts ,'^heories, beliefs a,nd feelin.gs. " " . , . 

. Field experiences can be valuable learning tools for understanding - 
• our own as well a^'n>**ier' cultures. There are sub-cultures wtthin the 
United States a-nd within our own cities and towns if we look closely e- 
ROugh.< These can be used:.effeptively for field experienced with the 
proper kind of preparation and .fonow-up work. 

Various fypes of field experianees are possible since the concept is 
flexible enough to- permit almo'st ari^ variation. The one chosen would de-' 
p6rid upon the learfting Qbjective an^ Kesour'ces .availabl-e. . 

' Group Size : \ , ' ' • 

•Depending on the'nuraber of sites. ^nd, the time tck set them ojp, any 
number can -participate fn field experiences; Care should be taken, how- 
ever, not to saturate a 'conlmuni ty. ' . ^. 

t-^ • ^ . ' - ^ 

. ^ * ' V • . " • ' - 

Time Required : * - ^ • ^ ^ 



Varies. From on6 afternoon tp^ a ^weekend to several weeks, depending 
on. how the experience j's set up. \ ' ^ ^ 

' • " ' - * , ^ 
Materials Utilized : ^ ^* ' ' \ 

1, Cross-cultural situation ^ * 

, 1\ Ins true tiofv Sheet ' ^ • * ♦ 

( 3rv Diaries^ • • . - 



Physical Setting : 

Depends on the experience, 



Process : . . . * , ' . . 

*, « 

It is important to remember tha*t field .experiences should not be 
isolated from other kinds'of learnvng which go on in the classroom. In 
fact, the dassrppm parts comprise a significant part of the learning that 
takes place. , . 

M ' ' - . ' 

' The process of experiential learning, which is vhat field experiences 
consist of— (a) selecting objectives,- (b) organizing ^nd preparijig for trie 
experience, (c) 'identifying resources', (d) the field. experience itself , and 
then analysis,' conceptual ization'and generalization of the learning exper- 
ience—is illustrated in the. following model: • , • • 



Questions; Preparatio 
for action 



Generalization 
of experience 




field experience 



codification, clari- . 
fication of experience 



conceptualization of 
experience; analysis 



Generally, this inn be summarized by thVee^teps: (1) preparation; 
(2) the experience; and (3) conceptualization. 

»r i\ . Preparaticm; 'r-There are any number .of ways this can be done, from 
■ librarF ^search to.class discussion to group projects. The major 
considerations should be'' what is the bes,t way /or students to get ready for • 
the experience. What will they leafrn ithe most/ from? And what ,is most rel- 
evant to the general dfitlines of Jibe course oh subject matter? Remember 
that in field experiences the process of le.arning is as important as what 
is learned. • . • 

' "s. You should 'spend some time before the experience talking oyer what the 
students are. going to do and what might happen. You might consider us4ng 
some situational exercises of typical, situations that might occur in a field 
-experience as one way of prepariog them. 



lio 



.fiiHoSfflh^ Va\ ^^^"^ *° ""^^P ^ °^ What happens and perhaps 

' ?mi 1^ .^J^"!"^ P?^*^" ^^■^^■"a diaries before they go out. 

You may also have^to deal with ^ome -fears and anxiety on the stGdents' 
part over going outrinto the "unknown". 

. 2. The Experiegce: There are many types'of .experiences and the 
following IS a brief Listing of some suggested .ones: 

--spending a day anVa nigiit? 'if possible/in a monastery or convent, 
.-spending a^^ay in a local nursing hoifie talking with the residents ' 
.-working a day or two with migrant laborers on loca.l farms 

t 

""*^iil;n?^h*°-^* 1^^^^ ''^^^ ^^^^^^ ^aents. landlords and tenants 
about having foreigners living in. their apartments 

-spending an afternoon and evening (preferably Friday or Saturday) 
with a policeman and talk to him about his job ^^W°^yj 

-attendi several meeting.s of the^iwanisi Lions, Rotarians, VFW. or 
American Legion and strike up conversations with the members 

-spending a daV. in an unemployment 'or w>H^e office, talking to 
those in the waiting room and with the office personnel t 

• "'f'or'a'dJy'a'nd ^^^^l^j;,^"^! ^"^^11^ different from the student's own 

--spending a day with members of the Salvation Arijiy, going to their 
. the sJ^eef ' as they sol icit funds o^ 

■-"'fnnJj^SfSi'o'^.'- ^-^ s^'"i"g ^" the District ' 

court while it is m session v * 

.-spending a night in the emergency ward of a -local hospital • 

""^L^r^'of■^f^ f J an .evening' in the waiting room" of the -maternity 
\ ward of a local hospital. • *. " ^ 

proces; bSt'oKl'^I?!? ^ ^^'^'^^ ^'^^l^^^*^"* P^^* of the 

process, but one which often is not. done, or not done well- • Therp i^' nn 

set way to ^conduct the conceptualization portL; i! is a 'varied a the' ' 

experiences themselves. There are. though, some g-eneral*coiSen?s (Set ' 

"Notes from Feedback Session on TheJ^leld Experienced) ^ 

whethpi"?rJo f *° ^''O"* wfia* they havd done-^- 

fntll ^'^^ ^ large^roup, small group discussions, or in individual 
confeVences; Most will have had an emotional experience aTd Jill want to 

■ * .111 . • . 
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to talk about it in some way.. . / , , . 



In addition to talking, there 'should be an expectation that the ^ 
students will also* try to summarize the experience in some form- of ex- 
pression: writing, a collage, photographs, film. This is one reason 
why keeping a^diary is important. 

Some general questions* which you might w^nt students to focus on . 



are: 



a. What did you find out? 

b. What did vou see?. 

c. How did you ^f eel? 

d. How do you think others felt about you? 

e. What did you learn about yourself from the experience? 



Resources : . . 

v., 



Batten, T.R. Training for Community Development , ^London: Oxford*^ 
University fjress, 1962: . ... 

r 

Wright, Albert R. and Mary Anne Hammond, Guidelines--^, Peace Corps 
Cross-Cultural. Trainif^g . Estes ParR, Colorado: Certter for Research 
and Educational; or Washington, D:C.: Peace Xor:ps, Office of Training 
Support, .1970; or write. Center for International Education, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts,^ Amherst, Mas^. • 



Wedge, Bryant. "Trainir^g for Leadership in Cross-Cu>tuy*al Dialogue-' 
The DA-TA Model of Learning^ and t^^e SAXITE System of Dialogue",; , \ 
Princeton, N.J.: Institute for the Study of National Behavior, 
Nassaw St; , 1968. * 

Conner, Desmond. Understanding .Your 'Community , Ottawa, Canada: 
Development Press, 1964. - ^ 
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' . FIELD ^EXPERIENCE INSTRqCTION SHEET * ' • i 

, ■ \ 

This weekend you will . be visiting ^ 

l^'nVfnllil- •! "^^^ possible about the comnunity to form * ^ ' 
Ob? auov frvthfh ""derstand and can comunicate ^to someone eUe. 
■ th?nn fl^' ^J'^^ J""^ ^^"-""^^ werrMrfind out every- 
thing there* IS to know, but try to learn as much as possible. ' 

in ^.t^^yt/'"^^5^ -^ranging your-0wn overnight accomodations once you are' 
in the community. We sugges.t you make the most out of the learning ex- 

TeZToTf^ l^oX'K' 'r'' ^^'^r '''' ^" ' hotel or room-ng' ouse ' 
i!^i! c g?^"g ^° urban ^reas . You will be leaving Amherst " iv 

early Saturday mornfng and returning late Sunday aftbrnoon. ' 

'ir^;,'r)!^c^fn^?" communi:ty, you.should try to* use some ap- 

yoTcIn use: '"^ ° * ' °^ ^^^^^^^'^^ ""^^^ods . 

' (1) one broad approach would be to explore the^ conmunity .to 
form an understanding of what is important in.it; 



^"n?tL'L^°f°'^-!^^ specific questions about the coimiunity 
and the people in it, and try to find the answers to those 
questions; \. 'i;- ' . 

^'^^'^^^%^£?h''°"^5 to^Wafsome of the -prominent' institutions , 
Itehurch, school, etc. )^ as a focus for information about what/ 
1 s going, on; * ^ / 

,(4) your own way. ' You" may, think of a different approach from iriy 
of the^ above.' If so, use it. kk , ■ anjr 

■ In. utilising any of these methods or approaches, do that which y/u feel ' 
most comfortable with and which you think will ijrk best. 7 

Whichever way you go about finding out about the comnunity we i-. 

S a 'Ti;?s ittTU ""'"'^ weekendTdl.?; or' ' .J^" 

journal. This is to help you remember what you found out when weVvbeain • 
our discussions next week, and secondly, we thTnk it will help you\o 
better, understand the experiences you have.^the journal chould Se as ' 
open as possible and should -incli/de (a) infoniiatiort learnt; b) how vou 
about' ou ''' ^^'^^"Ity and.the-peo.Rle; and (c) how yT^Sinkihe? felt 
' • ' ^ ' •' ^ , •' • ' 

the Jnd\VTy/. do your Writing after each conversation- or -at \ 

•the end of the day rather. than take, notes while you are talking to peopl\ 

If you run in^o any serious djfficul ties"or need to aet\ touch 
with someone before Sunday afternoon, call 

. Good luck and h^ve funJ ' • ( 
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yOTES FROM FEEDBACK SESSION ON THE/ ;w 



• , .-^^ • ^. ■ "FIEiD EXPERIENCE ./ 

,How di.d you view the experiejfice before going/to^ yoffr community? 
..^ ^-'not going after "primary infon]1at|dn" 
^ had' no specific goal 
it was a c+iallenge 

\ . ■ 

- wahted a lot of. basi^'l^rforitetibn on the, town 

, - wanted the values of/the people concerning their lives 
— didn^.t want vfust^Tacts ' ' - 

' /-a -.'-^ ^ ^ 
" wanted to observe, the types of people who lived in a small - 
. Hown , 

- wanted to test iny stereotypes of these people 



What topics or .Actions diX the people resp6nd to in a positive way? 
themselves (their personal Hves were their favorite topic) 




hi^tprvr of the town (this was probably the easiest to get 
•/them /to talk about) 

- what was ^ing done t6 restore the town 
" yolith problems (drugs, etc.,) 

- (fcmmu^^^ (they' had little knowledge of fact but a lot o*f 

ree rings .about this topic) 

yi/tues of ruraKLife^ - . 



)ss:ip about neighbors \ , ' . 

.-/taxes ' ' \ . ' A. . * , 

-'travel (the youth. of the.liown were most interested in-thiis top 

- "nothing to d(j^1iere" a' favorite* topic of youth - 

- farming . / ^ ^ 

- snownobi 1 i ng - . v ^ - ^ 

- whaii^heyWe heard^about\lie university ^ . ; 



/ 



What top.its or -actions d>d the people respond to in a negative way? 

- taking notes 

talking about myself ("not at all interested in me, beyond a few 
superficialities") • , 

- negative reaction to the miniskirt 

What seemed to determine status in* the town? ; - 

- duration of residence (if you didn't have ancestors to talk about 

you were a foreigner) 

- newcomers who wanted to change things were usually ignored, eye/i 

if 'their position was normally one' of high status - 

y - amount of formal education didtj't se^ to relate much to status 

- the commuters were generally ..regarded as .willing to accept the " 

benefits of rural Iffi? but none of the responsibilities • ♦ 



_|hia aspects of the people's .behavior did you notice as being different? 

^ dress not an indication of formal education or status 

°' . . 

^ - some people seemed "cold" (very little eye contact with m'e. How 
about eye contact with fri,ends?) 

- TOlors not bright, skirts, were -long, dress in general not as im- 

portant as in the "big city". . •. . ' 

„ ' - deemed to be a generation gap between those whg wore hats to< church 
and those who didn't . 

- the older, a- person was, the harder it seemed to establish com- 
. munigation 

- generally people not used to relating to outsiders ' 

^ •- seemed ."slow" on unfamiliar topics but were "fast" on others 
(which ones?) ^ 




How do you feel about having gone through this experience? 

^- most felt very positive about the experience. ' 4^- 



younearn ars-much about yourself as about the conmunity 

- . - generally found the people to be more "liberal"" and welV informed 
.n and Ips petty than I. expected. , ■ 
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NOM-VBRBAL COMMUNICATION 



General Description : 



**How fjo you'Vhow a Nepali that you are agreeing ,with him otljeir 
than sirffply saying "I agree"?' Many Nepalis nod or wag their heads*^**"'^ 
•which eitiphasizes their agreement, even though they m4ght not say the 
words very emphatically. 

. > ^ • ' * ' ' ' • ' 

*^Some Latin Americans seem, to North Americans, to stand too cl^e 
when they t^lk; the North American's propensity to keep his distance ap- 
pears, to the Latin, to be reserved or even cold. 

**A Western teacher in Ethiopia may feel his 'studer\ts are "snaaky" 
when they don't look him in the eyes\ The Ethiopian isjherely being * 
polite. ' ' . ^ 

There are Various ways in. which we speak and one of^ these if through 
non-verbal commiinication. It has been estimated that over 50% of our 
communication is'd^ne through non-verbal means and if this is true, it , 
would be well .to hel p' students become just as aware of how "speak" 
\ "silently as how we do verbally.- * \ ^ * ^ ' 

There are several dimensions of non-berbal communication which can 
'be explored;-^ . , 

a. looks, dress and grooming; ' - 

-^^^ b. the use of space between people ("proxemics"); ^ 

c. -movements of the body, gestures, facial expressions 
C"k"»nesics"); 

; dJ touc|iing behavior of people ("laptics"); 

e. use of the eyes— eye contact or avoidance ("occulesics"); 

f. the timing and rate of speech ^an^45sions ("chrolemVcs"); 

' ' g.^ the meaning of time-Vperiod and duration. 

Various exercises can be constructed around' these themes which clit 
, illustrate' some of^the major elements of non-verbal communicatioh. Many 
^ of these can be incorporated into role plays, situational exercises, knd 
simulation games. " ' ^ • ^ ^ 

Group Sizg ; "; . . 

Size of the group depends uprfn the exercise to be done, normally; an 
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aVe^,g^cTasfs could participate eitW as actors or obseKvers. • - ' 
Time Required : ^ • • 

, •. Varies. CouijKbe as little as 5-l(D minutes' to several hours depend- ^ 
mg on exerc-vse^ General O-y^shorter than longer. nours aepena 

. ^ " ' ■ ^ ' 

'Materials Used: . ' - • 



No. special materials. ' ^ 



Phys.|%^4--Se^tinq :> . - • . ' 

.ful is adequate. Moveable furniture^ would be he! pV 

4 

Process : 

I \ ^ 

/^^-^ ^"^ Vprocess". Instead, here^re some suggestions for ' 

' mtrdducing non-verbal\comniunication. ' ^.uyyebtions ror ^ 

1.^ Have students who>:e observers in a role play or situati(Jtel ex- * 
ercise be responsibjKfor only th6 non-verbal .Behavior and re- 

• - " '-SrL^S Jt'^ thXdiscussion. See if. the actors were aware 

Of whali they, were domg.^ 

^ > ■■ I ' . , 

^fJi"? f situation with a fp^ei^n student (or someone knowledge- 

nrrnr^Jf^ c^^'VIu ^FfT^"* ^inds of nort-verbal communicltioti 
occurring. See if the/itudents^ can identify them. ^ 

(the.game, "^y Talk", and have^the students :p,lly. ^Have 

see if they spbt the t^ehayiors without befng , 




Obtain 
others 
part 0 



as observes 
the Jgaii 



Havens til ^ 
what th( 



/(Jbserve someone .talking in a phone booth and see 
link they "hear"-. ^ • ^ . 



'Resources:. 



Caljadian Filnf Boiird, A-Chairy Ta^e ' ' '' / . 

F»s^, Julius, Body Lanquage . New York: ' ^ ■ ' ' 
"^^■^^'^^ward T: The Hidden Dimension .' ' New York : • Doubl^day k Cq; , 3 969 
' •, """t — » The snent Languag e. New York: Doubleday & Co,, 1959 ' 
. Body Talk , a conmercial game^ Published by Psychology today . . % 

ai7 ' 
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. . ..... 

INTRODUCTlbN -TO "MATERIALS A^JD RESOURCES" " ' ^ " « 

n ' ^ . ■ o . s 

* . : " 

The purpose of this chapter is to^ direct teachers toward ^soaie of the 

latest materials and resources on the non-Western ^orlcK This «is not intended 

to be ani exhaustive bibliography, as that is^,^,av^4^able in tRe mny resource . 

^ __ _ t is, ii^ead, intended tOyhighlight .gome • 

' , ... . , ' r ^ 

of the latest And most innovati'^j^^^terials available,' ap^^Sft^^^ifii^ i^,^® 




, multi-'dl^ciplinary as well. 

The chapter is divided into four parts. The tirsc section describes 
va*rious high interest level materials, both written and ^audio-visual , wMch 
direct the, teacher and students towards^particular approaches > and ^oals (e.g. ^ 
inquiry approach to understand traditional values and* rapid changes in Africa. 
This section hasL the following categories: "General non-Western", "Africa", 
"Asia", "Latin Merica"^ and ^'The Middle East". ' , s ^ ^ • 

T^^e second section describes resource guides Which direct teachers to 
materials, techniques and approaches for teaching about the various non- 
Western areas, with an emphasis on the newer modes of teaching the social 
sciences in secondary school, it is divided, 4.nto the catagories ^of, "G^tiexral?\ 
"Africa", "Asi&", "Latin Arnica"" and "The^Middle "East". ^ * ' ^'^^J^; 

. ^-J?[heir third sep^on is a listing of some' agencies, organizations and* 
universities where teachers and students ipay write for additional information 
on each of the flon-Westertt areas. ^ 

The fourth section is a critical review of the major, curficuium pr'Sjec.ts 
in* the United States which hav^ a major portion devoted to non-Western studies 
or areas. As it .will be seen, these curriculum* projects .depart from the more 
traditional approaches to the teaching of social studies and emphasize, instead^ ^ 
new directionfcf and dimensions in the teaching of the social studio? and human-* ''^ 
ities in ^the schoojLe. ^ ' ' ^ ^ ' - ' ' / 
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PARI I: Classroom Materials and Resout^ces 



Senerat Non^Western Studies : ^ ' • 

( 1- Tradition .and Change in Four Societi^s^ Richard B. Ford, ' 
,Edwin Fenton, general editor, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, ' 
New'York.. J 968. 349 p. Teacher -Guide. 

This book can be" used vyith a general one-semester cr one year course 
in non-Western Studies or its individual "section can be used with 
particular areas of the world, e.g. "Chinese Communist Foreign Policy 
Instead, of twenty or thirty chapters written in chronological order 
by one or two authors, the itext h^as sixty-four readings arranged in 
four units: South Africa ^/China— Traditional and CormiuniU, India 
and Brazil. -Each reading contains an article -or at least one piece 
of source material taken from a newspaper , magazine, book, govern- 

,ment d-ocumeht or other publication^. An introduction, which connects, 
one reading, to another, and study .questions t.hafalert the student 
to important points and issues', precede the article or source ma-^ 
tenal. Maps accompany each unit as. well as filmstrips, trans- 
parencies and class handouts. While there is little attempt made to 
study the chronological history of the- non-Western world, each unit 
does provide a "sense" of histtfrical understanding by analysis^ the 
traditional society, the impact of Western ideas and ins.titutions, - 
and one major contemporary problem for each;u:ountry, such as econ-» ' 
omic growth in India, race relations in South Africa and firazil, and 
totalitarianism in- China. Although- the' >text with its sirf^lementary 

^ materials is designed to be a complete teaching unit,."other materials 
reading and at/dio-visual— should be employed, otherwise even this in- 
teresting text might become tedious and boring -for the student. 
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2% American Education fublications (AEP) has a series of 'pam- . 
phlets which challenge the student (7-12) 'in learning about the^jagn- 
Wester^ world. Rather than a straight chronologica] approach— these 
pamphlets use case studies to emphasize the cultrual , sociological, 
economic and political- aspects of a particular society. In addition, 
a short historical^ description leads off each painphlet to set-- the 
stage for a discussion oriented session which leads students to i/i^ 
xjuire into the nature of the people in a particular society.-' These 
pamphlets are intended for use with other materials. and supplement 
both traditional and inquiry materials. The following is a list of 
those pamphlets which relate to the nqp-Western world: 

Africar Emerging Nations BeJow the> Sahara , 1968 
Colonial Kenya 19^.9 
Southeast Asia , 1969 
China: Troubled Asian friWfyt% 1969 
India and Pakistan: SuKontinent in Tra nsition , 1968 
Japan: Asia's Busy Island Giant , 1969 i 
Latin America , 1969 ' - 
The Middle East , 1969 
■> . ' ' ' < • ' 

Richard Tucker, managing editor', et al, American Education 
Publications\ Middletown, $.35 o 



3,' Voices of Emerging Nations, Clinton E, Boutwell, Leswing 
Communications. (>^an^Francisco) for Stone Educational 
Publications tCh;cago^, 1971, Teacher's Guide,' 

This is part of^the Voices of Life. ,serjes a new muUi -media social 
science program for middle schools or the high schooT low-achiever. 
Each booJ< is based^upori the inquiry-conceptual apprciaeifefeto the study of 
ftian, 4v« society, and his relationship to, his environment. 

In mo^st cases the teacher 'will probably want to use the Learning Units 
in the sequence in which they appear in the text, but this sequence 
needrhei be followed and the teacher'js guideyTs quite flexible in this 
regard. The guide provides all the»elements necessary for a complete 
program including behavioral objectives, sample lesson plans 3nd back- 
ground, informe^on for the teacher. The- readings are of high Interest 
to the student atid .include case studies.j)f people, ^situations arid ex- 
periences, which encourage students to examine the values and various 
cultural ^^ects of the people; 

H. People and Places: Case Studies in World Geography ^ ' 

J. Rushby, J. Bell, M, W. Dybeck. Rand' McNal.ly .& Co., 
.Chicago* 1970. Teachers Guide. . • 

■» «i . ^ * 
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B^H'c'onsisls'o^'ffeH.*? five boiks, each with a number of studies.' 

nrpcln.? America, Japan, India and the Middle East Tt ' 

r ^h'tSSe^? "b'oo^ f^r" ^%deL>1be'.a'n'anU?l .elision 
ulation densit7^rrelati\e?f liA'nH'^f ""^^^^ ^^^^ P°P- 
between.jan an'^ lnVet?;o"I^nt'° a " et^c^ e'^ed"'^[n"J^-r2^ 
" 0^3- a'd'^^ ^tadiesMhe.population.dln^^^^^^^^ l"de .'w e^ 
ity ?s hiaS and ill LV ^ ''^^^ "^^^^ pc^pulation den- 

cour e, but acts fJtpSS^r^ does notj,nec/es sari ly determine the 
rse, out acts in^teld as an^aid to the.teach^r and student ' - . 




Ibr^African Eyes :_Cultur^^ 5 volumes Leon E 

^^^?m^, New York— r95r-30f^a) ?eaSs Gu?de- 

plementary- and mjdin I •"n" P^'"^' suggestions for using sup- 

Ehe stuMi?r;h°;i;^?^^cK^^r;^ia^;/st: ^^>-'^ 

■ ""X^^enc"es!"'' student- .ti'. ;^ df awing on M^s own iLex- 
-To give -the. s^tudent a feel for, what he is studying raVher 
mterlT"': oanZf Xe 

-To focus on only;|hefnost ti^portant realities of Africa" ' 
making no attertfj^ tb -cover^. the'area, Wh ch is both 
TS^r"" '.'u"^ detrimental to. sound lea;ning ' 

■ he1a^ter a^a^np^^^^^^^^ analysis as well as' content, using 
Tn +^ : 1 ^ necessary ingredient of the- former 

" y ef f^A Hca''rp^*'v^^'° h WesS-stereo-- ' 

hp?! .^"'^^^ eliminate ethno-centricism and (2) 

--To Jind S^rVj""^'"? '"^''^'^'^ objectivefi ' ' ' 
To find d^ta th-at is *eUnterest1nq and rich) that thev wfn • 

2 ti^n'r^'n'^" student 's-attent1or> and^ Ji eld genera ' . 

■"^ln?'?f'^^ ^^^^ inductive (discovery develoD- ' " 

T^S^n•^■'5r°''^*° classroom teaching. - ^^^"'^ 

"To employ the various disciplines of • t^e social <;cipnrpc: -in ' 
examining\^|rica and in giving studeS?! the^?oolToTally"sis."3 



r- — . - • - ^ 

. .Through Af,:ican R/ps, introduction to Teacher ''s Guide. 
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This aqproach does not relyiDn exposition which supplies' ready-made / 
or nea^t answers for students. Rather, it uses primary st)urce mater- 
ials which- lead students, through stimulating dis.cussions * t6 their 
own-conclusions.. Instead,, then', of the inculcation of, factual mater- 
ial, ^tudervts leara concepts which' become useful in understanding all 

societi^eS, including their own. / * \ ^ • 

/ » f • • 

• 2. y Morld Studies Inquiry Series . "Africa") by Stephen Marvin. 
, • This is 'one of the books in the series by t-he- World- -Studies 
Inquiry project, John V. Michaelis ^nd Robin J..McKeown, co- 
directors, XJniversit;y'of California/Berkeley. Publisher— 
• Field Education Publications, Inc., San Francisco, 1^6^;. ■ 

• This Series is the result of a pr%ect through ihe Office of Education 
(Dept.. HEW) and each book ("Africa", "Asia", "Latin America") is de- 
signed to meet the needs of "middle and secondary" students who haye 
rea<jing diff.r£uities ar who are, "tyr^ed-off " by traditional textbooks. 
The books are" multi-.disciplinary and inc'lude most of the social sci-' 
ences as well a's the humanities such as'philosophy . There is an ex- ' 
cellent teachers' "guide which helps provide a more flexible role for 
the' teacher and students in a discussion-oriented classroom. 

While the series has a 5th grade reading level, it also has-a' very, 
high-interest level and lends rtself quite well to a 10th grade edu- 
cationally handicapped class 'as well as to individual "problem readers" 
' \ • t - . ' * ► . 

The readings draw their interest from human situatioms written in bi- 
ographical or autobiographical style and" include-,'bacl<gr,ound information 
to'.place the stor^^in social or' politic^ per specti veA ' 

3. Films 'and otRer audio-visual .materials .' The list of avail- 
able films, filmstrips-, records, etc., on Africa- continues. to grow 
year after year. ^However, few of these provide* re^l irts'ight into cul^ 
tural values and life of th6 people. The overwhelming majority of.' 
these materials are straight narrative, :"tel ling "'the student about 
something, ratherthan encouraging students to ask questions. 'Qf^the-. 
narratTy_e5yariety, two excellent films are: The Rivgr Nile^ a Nation-^ 
al Geographic, film -(color, 55 minutes) which traces the course and 
histor^' of th*t ^reat river and Africa in Change: Continent of Africa , 
an Encyclopedia-Brittanica film (cplor, 22 minutes) gives the students 
-a\c|ood introductHoff and describes the various aspects of African life- 
aad some of the changes occuring in contemporary African societies. 
Of the non-narrative Variety 'there are several excel lent, fil-ms: Af ri - • 
can Village Life Films is a series- of eleven color films produqed~By 
Julien Bryan and th^' International F-i1m Foundation, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
Room 916, New York^'N.Y. .1001.7, ranging in length from 7-17 minutes 
and all without narration. The.films come wiirhout explicative material 




f 



fTrZZTZ''ufl rf'thf "'"f'^ opportunity to observe al«ost 




n^^c^J^^!)*'!^"" some .narmionVs Africa is Mv-Horae*^t- 

AffTti^S^f 894^^e^field Place, fhou s-and Oa . Ca1?f ^Pseo" 

caught between^^e^°c^^%^c^^^^;Sd?;•o^^a"?S^^ 
SS^'m^""'"^ fUi!b..ErQduce^ the BBC-TV. is called White 

are.inferior. This film wiM disturb many and e-licit much discussion-. 
^■IJ^L'Ii filmstrips. records, sl.ides and tapes which are 

African Cliff Dwellers: The Dogori Peo ple nf-M;^iT - 
-This IS a case study with a unique and informative look 
at an-agricultural people of West Africa whosb Jatte?n 
of living IS strongly affected by their religious belief. 
^ Bqth the photography and sound reproduction, are excel lent! 

' ZanjafMca: A Study, in In terafeion and In tPrHpn^nHonr. 
T^i; 1^ an excellent set including "six- color soSnd fllm- 
• strips with records or cassettes Along with a tea J-her's 
- - - guide this^set .pfovides.an in depth anthro o oqicfl s?udy 
^f the peoples of Coastal East Africa aSd the ?ou"try of 
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African peopl|s. 
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Asian Area » • , . _ 

1. The Asian .Studies Inquiry Prfigram, .John V. Miqhaelis and*- 
Robin J. McKeowen, co-ordiriators and co-directors*of the . 
As-ian-SfOdies Gurrlculum Project, Universi.ty^of California/ 
Berkeley. Pub1isher--FT'e1d Educational Publ ications /Inc. , 
San Francisco, 1969. 

These interesting ingiiiry materials were developed as part of an 
Office of Education (Dept. HEH) project and represent the latest ideas 
in Asian Studies 'fnquiry concepts. The series is jnultT-disciplinary 
and incorporates art, literature, religion," philosophy, history, 
sociology, geography , -government , economics, and their inter-relation- 
ships in Asian life. The fifteen booklets af^e arranged in. three 
clusters: * - , , 

Cluster I: Asian Thought 

"Confucianism and Taoism" 

"Buddhism" * - - 

"Chinese Painting" 
"Chinese Popular Fiction" 

"Ghaadi" - ^ 

Cluster II: Asian .Life 

, "East Meets West" 

"Mao Tse'tung and the Cljinfese Revolution" 
"Life in Communist China**"^ 

"Modernization in Japan" , - . " 

"China and the United States" " 

Cluster III^ Traditional Patterns of Asian ITife 

"Man and His Environment in Asia" 
*Fobd and Survival iyi Asia" 
"Man and Woman jn'Asia'' 
"Class and Cast> in Village India"' 
. "Cultural Patterns in Asian Life" 

A comprehensive >eacher'^s* guide helps to direct the classroom activi- 
ties and enables the teacher* to pTay-^a^more flexible role. " . 

Each booklet starts wi'^th an introduction which focuses on a particu- 
lar problem or topic; there follows a series of short readings which 
present information usually in the form of a. case study, autobiograph- 
ical sketch, newspaper or magafSine article, or other fiijst hanci report; 
then there is a series of questions which help to direct classroom or - 
group- discuss^ion of the topic." 
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While the materials were designed for use in a tenth' grade World 
history course, it earkte used with great success with ninth ar.Hpr. - 

course J a 17?^'';']' this'could be used ,in a one-semester* 

course on Asia, along with student projects and audio-visual matPriflVc 
^and would make an exciting option for juniors or seiJo^s^n high School. 

Like "Afrfca"'' th^^^nh"*^"!'" ^T'^li "^sia" by Daniel Birch" et-al. 
w th nrlrj Jil ^j s nigt. 'interest rather easy reading book can be used 

^evelf t foo ' ''-^'-^^ mdhe lnd secondary 

rIcT^!' u%'.*°°' is jnultid-isciplm^ry and based uponihquirv conceotr 
Besides helping students to trecome more aware of thll^S sitSa??oS 

0 '?hf s cfarsctnLr°'''^ learn toTe' h'^e' s , 

OT tne social sciences in analyzing and applying data. 



fh.^. ^ excellent fiJmandVilmstrip/records/taDeq 

n ead'oMu'^r ^ ''""^'l'' w'"ch provi de inslq^h t in T ure " 
murh nL l !f ^ "^^^^^ overview, and which can be used with 

'^mh?.^ -'^^i flexibility than- the older more traditional vaHetv of 
audip-visual materials. One such film is JaM>! a Culturars^^^^^^ 
Filmty Scott. Foresman Documentary Films. TRTs is a new film .nri 
part of a series being produced which focuses on Jhe peopll o? a 
ingle country or cultural area. The-film centers on the r ?ffe "stvle ' 

It-lrlTj." i''^-' ^^^PeM.9S in which heT re Lo ve ' 

It provides un-posed views and interviews giving studen?fe the ooonr 

p"su'lts° '''''' to^rdinacy peopl^ enga'geJ irl??;daX"' ' 
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^[lS,!^?hP''"'' V!"'!* as'one of the best vet mad. ■ 

ml It U il-rll^'^^pT^^^',' "^S^-^^ documentary made Z 

ie^??-i;ir Photographers and -L Su Yen"" 



A seriBs- of beautiful color films on Asia -produced bv the RRf tv /nH 
available through Odessey Productions includrthf areas of Chi L' 

be used -mi ''.?u?rT '.j^f'""" could 
uicu successruny .tn an Asian Studies program, such as. The Good 
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Eai^th and other books by Pearl Buck about China. The Resource 
Gonde on Teaching 'about Asia lists.maHiy siTch books. One particular 
book stands out as an excellent choica^foV lnd>a--it is At Home in 
^"dia by^Cyi*thia Bowles, daughter of Chester Bowles, who was ambassa- 
dor to India for many .years. She waa a teenager, when she wrote the 
book/and students\will easily be able to identiify with this very sen- 
sitive au'^iography . 



latin American Area ; 



Compa 
tferial 
majori 
grades 
cellen 



ed to the African and Asian areas, 'there is c lack of good ma- 
s for Use in secondary schoals on Latin America. Th.e great 
ty of n.ew materials direct thenfselyes to the primary and middle 
— particularly, grades, 5-7. Som of- these materials would be ex- 
t ^ problem readers in high school. As for the more able 



readers, the materials a Tread/ described on Utin America are-^xcfll^nt: 
the section on Brazil ^entitled 'H^ace'Relations in Brazil" from Tradition 
and Chingey'n Four Societies is available in paperback with a teacher ^s 



guide; 
and PI 



1 



toward 



Latin America (AEP series), Voices of Emergfng Nations , PelppJe 
tices: Case studies in World Gedgrajbhy , C ^ ~ 



In add>tion there are some excellent new materials: 



Inter-American Studies^ Latin ^America and Inter-American 
Mexico. These are new books published by Scott, Fqresman 



Studieij _ ^ 

and consi^st.of Modular Learni^ig Units *which direct students 



understanding by the use of the tools .of ^inquiry, or concepts, 
of sev^n social studies disciplines—history, geography, ecofiomics,^ 
sociology, anthropology, governmenx and psychology." In a special 
section on activities at the end' of eichr^nit, students apply the 
tobls of inquiry for an investigation >pf the many problems faced by 
Latin American countries. Inqluded, also, is a glossary of .terms, 
*t§bles of facts, biographical information, e1tc. 

2. Another bodk'from Scott, Foresman is Latin. America; Reform 
or Revolution , Carl H. Madden, Curriculum -Resources', Inc,., 1963. Thfs 
IS from the series "Area Studies in Economic Progress", which eilso in- 
cludes the areas, of Chfna, Japan, India, Middle Ea^t and sub-Sahara 
Africa. The material in this bo6k is planned around a problems ap- 
proach. Current economic problems are' first Introduced to encourage 
student.motivation and to sustaih a good l^vel of interest: This ap- 
pi?oach enables ^stud^nts to determine and discuss the relative signifi- 
cance of custom and tradit1^n, amouht -land qua^Tity of basic 'producti.ve 
resources, pojitical', social and edueational ppportunifies that have ^ 
helped or liindered economic progress up to' the- present "time. *Suf- 
ficient analysis in-depth is given 'to enab'le students to speculate on 
the outcome if alternative programs and pQlicies had been followed. / 
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sing Its implications on Latin America h^d themselves 



aradP it-c ^n^,,,- ' ■ ^^^^^ ^^'^^ cfi^igned for sixth 

• ?n?w?n\ u "''•'''^ concepts, its emphasis qn valuel^4a oroblem 

' ^-.^ble program.' ""'''^^^^Ps the^.teacher to provide an exc^^'ng flex-. 



Of -th^newe°r^?Ls^i^H°^^''^■"•^''^■" °^ °f' '^a'te. ' 

■has produced f Je ?hp oj^h'"'''f'"'"i- ^he NB'C-TV 
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iddl^ Eastern Area: 



{ 
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1.; Curriculam Materials'.on th^^iddle East ,' by -Robert Pearson, Center for 
Internjitional ^Education,^ School of Education, University ^of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, |(lcssachu>ett-s 1972, 473 p. Teachers guide. This ts'the most inter- 
esting and thorou<)h material yet encountered on the Middle East for use in 
the classroom.- Tiie approach is through "Middle Eastera Eyes" and' does not 
attempt to' "cover ' tf^is diverse area, but instead is designed to stimulate 
questions and discussions enabling stL^dents to inquire into the nature of ^ 
vc'ultures ranging from Christian Arabs. \ Lebannon to Moslem City dwellers in 
Cairo, to Jewish fanners in Israel. This is done through the use of articles, 
case studjesv stories,, biographical an^ autobiographicail sketches and critical 
incidents. The mjiterial is divided Into four Teaching Units; "The Family in 
Tradition and Change"; "The 'Process of Modernization in the 
onialism. Nationalism and Revolution in the Middle Eas,t"; 
n Israel". * the* well ^planned teachers guide provides 
continuity and va'juable lesson 'plans for teaching a unit or course on .the 
Middle East. - 



the Middle Eafst 
Middle East"; "to 
"Life on Kibbutz 



2. Laidlaw foreign Relations Series , Laidlaw Brothers,. River Forest, 
Illinois, 1967. Ihe Laidlaw Series book on the Middle East Ms a good One and 
demons-trates the complexities of- the are 'from the standpoint of American 
policy.' After giving background information on the area in general, a case 
study is presented orf Yemen specifically whether or not the U.S. should 
recognize a new revolutionary government in Xpmen.^ The big power interests • 
. in th^. Middle East are. clearly presentecl,'and the coiiiplexity of the decisior) 
amply demonstrated. • » 



Tfie Middl 



Cpnnecticut"! TRT^ 
the Middle East ajs 



e East, American EducationaTPublications (AEP) Middletown, 



short paperback iTitludes good ^background material on 
well as case studies designed to bring out current cultural 
dilemmas ia the Middl^e East. £ase studies like "ShouTd Girls Go To School? A 
Prince Wonders" bring ou£ the tensions on tra(*»itional cultural values that 
industrial izatiph has brought to the Middle East. Though^a bit ethnocentric, 
this bocfklet giVes a reasonable overview of modern life in the area. ' , 

^ 4. Films, filmstri'ps, records, tapes . Two of the^best films on the- 
^Middle East are full-lene|th commel^cial fUms. The &attle of Algiers ^ available 
*tn both 16mm and ^SBmB^^is a moving story of the Algerians resistance movement 
against the/rench. Ramparts of Clay , is a beautifully photographed .(in coVor) 
story of a lal^lf* strvike jn a tiny vijlage in Tunisia using the actual 
villagers, as actors. \^ " ^ . ^ 

Some excellent films oh"Middle Eastern countries are ^available free of charge 
from Middle E£t?tern embassies. A beautiful color filtn of the annual pilgramage 
to Mecca via camel , ship and air-plane is available fr;om the Saudi Arabian 
^ embassy. For films such^as this, write to the various embassies for their 
film lists. ^ 



good, inexpensive film to rent on Morocca Is Chaolii Faces H4s Futur» - (Color; 
20 min.) available -from Universal Education and Visual Arts,-2Z1 Park Ave. South, 
New 'YorkV N.Y^ This is the story of a young Moroccont^c^ from a village going 
io sC*H(5b,rin a town for the, first time. There is also a'fine CBS documentary on 
Morocco entitled I n the Narpe of Allah available through local JV stations, 
-school Sj^' of course, also ^have film' catalogues listing*films on, particular 
/Countries ffr topic:;. ^ Ji^ ^ .* 
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iJi'^Ji^ M^^if "r"'"!^*'^ ^'^'^ anpther/ dimension" to various kind^ of presentations 
on the Middle East. V\ variety of fiddle Eastern records are available from 
.Folkways Racords and Service Corp., 165 W. 46th Street. New York/M. 

^ho^2-55f^ VK^^^l ^V3^"l3ble and provide a dhange of pace on t>e study of 
the Middle East. Many tapes on the. Middle East, including "Kemal Attaturk - 
'Westernizer of a MiddU East Countr/ and "Among the Bedouin Arabs'' are ' 
Colorado National Tape depository. University 'of Colorado. Boulder, 

Ko ^'a '^Hl^ a^e/ome excellent books - fiction and non-fiction that can 

LtpH.i'' \t ^ °J L"^"^^ ' ^^"^^"^ P^^aram or as supplementary 

material. The^st of these is a paperback Guests of, the Sheik by Elizabeth ' 

cuUura/?S'^ f^iS-'J^^^^- ^^I^ is the story told with excellent 
cultural trfsight, of arjttnel-ican woman's acceptance into the life of villaqe 
J'* and easy reading. Another good book is Life in a 

■Sii^^'' u T ^l-^?.^' P^^''" ^Case Studies in Cultural AnthropoTSiV: 

Ho^ Rine hart and Winston% New York, 1964). This 'book describes a Turkish* •- 
^11 age from the standpoint of a Turkish boy. Mahmud. An excellent collection 
of short stories exemplifying modern cultural themes is Modern Arabic Short 

btories, translated by Johnson-Davies (Oxford University Press. 1967) The 

translations, are excellent and represent some of the best shbrt stories written 
in modern Arabic. An excellent booklet on the. Arab-Israeli crisis is Search 
for Peace in the Middle F^.tythp ^sults of a three year study Jy Jhe^Scan 
^nends Service Committee, PhiJjideT^a. Pennsylvania! . * «"e'^ican 
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Resource Gyides and Materials- 



r 



-General 



An excellent source of available materials, information on how to'' 
use these materials, their costs, etc.^is available in tHe Social 
Studies Curriculum Materials Data Book produced by the Social Sci- 



ence Educ 



This Data 
undertaken at 
a description 
Also included 




;0 



Consortium, Lnc, Boulder, Colorado, 80302. 

is a compilation of the Vpirioii^ social studi<efe 

itfes 



projects 

arious colleges an'd universit^'es* around the cjDunt'ry and 
the materials that were a result of throse projects. 

are materials from' the .Education Development Xenter, 'Inc. 

and the tducational Research Council /of America. The Data'Bbok in- 
cliides project materials, textbooks and^ games aiul simulations for use 
in kindergarten through grade 12. 



B. Africa 



Africa, South of the Sahara: A Resource and Curritulum^ Guide , 
Barry. K. Beyer and Percy Hicks. ThoiKias A. Crowell Co., Inc., 
1969. Paper, $4.65 . 



Dr. -Beyer i$ assistant professor of histor^j and director of Projects 
Africa at Carnegie-Mellon University, Pittsburg, Penn. .15213; This 
book includes a study of professional literature on sub-Saharan Africa, 
guidelines and strategies for sefting-up c|^Jrses, a survey of student 
attitudes ^and understandings about sub-Sah^a ^rica and its peoples, 
pre-^^d post-tests 'to meas^ure'what studenK already know, or think 
iti^ da, and how .attitudes have^changed a^il result of study. Also 
inc^ded ij, a fully annotated -Jisvting of over ^00 'written and audio- ^ 
visual classrooif! materials. Including a separate listing of those - . 
most highly recommended. There is also a listing of agencies, embas- 
sies and trade organizations^representing sub-Satiaran Africa ♦ 



1 * 2 . Studying Africa in Elementary and Secondary Schools . ^ LeonariJ 
) .- Kenworthy; Teachers ^College, Columbia University, 2nd: ed,. * 

1965, paper, $1.95. > j ^ ^ 

A bibliography of available resources for the class-room study of Africa, 
as well as some suggestions for oirriculum development. Not as com-' 
prehensive as Beyer's book. • ^ ' ^ 

3- Africa in the *Curri<:u'lum . Beryl e Banfield, Edward Blyd'en Press;^ 
196t5, paper, ■$1.55. 

Most of the book is. devoted to the kind of backgfound info»*mation which 



MCAfn1"°°"' ^^^^Ilf^'S who Tntend th teach about Africa will find very 
' lade • o"^!.'?^-'^rrJ>"^ independence movemen and tLi> 

The Ta.t Si t-^adTtTohs; and the. traditional arts 

. rue Tast chapter suggests specific learning activities. • 

^- The African Experience, Northwestern University Press 197K 

\ /■'■fiis is ^ newly published three volume (the first' two are avfliiahi« in 
^-paperback) set-wJjich includes Essays (vil. 1). a Syllabus (V? W ? 
and an extensive Bibliography (Vpl. III). Th s set erves tSo*; eful " 

S^^? rteac"h^;LT^'''' '^'^'3'''°""' teacher- nd two S 

n^ips tne teacher .to organize a course on Africa - / 



Asia 
1. 



Preparation of Teaching Guid es.and Materig-ls nn flcfi,n . ^ 

Lf"';*D"""*:°" '"^ W^^^^^^' Office of Education. 
Bureau of .Research, 196-9, 31 2p. . - • , • 

^u^lc!; f^u^^'^ responsible for fthe preparation of this extreme 
ly u.seful book which provides guideli^s for ipcludfng Asian S?^dfes 

r2te a^ri^b Srth ''V''' '''''''''' ^epar?ng ^ 

I materials at , both the' elementary and secondary levels ThprP arp pv • 

\amples Of. units on China, Japan and India and 1 st^ of. obtltilll Z'd 

concPnL^ ''^'"^-"^ J^^- '^'^^^^^^^ tLrd an inqu?ri!!d scove 1^ 
^ conceptual -aporoach arjd heavy emphasi's is upon the use' of materials ' 
found in the Asian.Studies Inquiry Program.%lso included^s an o.^t - 
tlTJZ ' '°''T anViS-datl OnVselec?edin??s • fh s ?s 

the most comprehensive Asian ^studies curricuj^^m^lui^jo far eJcountere^^ 

. D. Latin America ♦ • ' ■ 

DevelopmeRt of Guidelines and Resource MatP riaK on 

'^Ud Wlli-ani B.-Coriroyriexfis University, Au^t a, Te^*- Off ce 
oyducation. Dept. of He3. Wash., D.c!; Bureau 'of RlTearch? 

nn iM^?JT5"-J^ thorough and newest guide so* far developed 
on Latin Am^ricc^. especially at the secondary level . It is not as 
comprehensive as the Asian guide developed at Berke ey but it wilf Hp" 
extremely useful to the teacher, in devefoping a'[a?ln'AS"en-;a'n's{2d?es^ 

The prpject consisted of the preparation, field testing and evaluation 
of Instructional materials for use in grades 1-12. It is intSdls- ^ 
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ciplinary and involves not only the social" sciences but the human-l- 
ties ^ch as art and music. ' ... , 

At the secondary level th6 guide 1 s 'designed for ygrades 8-12. '•• It ' 
assfsts the teacher 1p structuring a 4-5 w^ek unit, "as a unit in . 
IK^.- ill story, as a sefnester unit in Latin American" Studies; Con-, 
temporary Inter-Am^-ican Relations or Contemporary Latin America. 

2. Teaching About Latin America in Secondary School : ,An An- ' 

notated Guide to Instructional Resources . Bulletin' No. 2. 1967 
—. . . - — 

This is onexof five bulletins to come out of 'the Texas University 
project on Latin America. by Clark C. Gill and WillUm B. Conroy. ' It 
represents a selected annotated bibliography "of current teaching ma-f 
terials (textbooks, supplementary 'booksi pamphlets-, souf^es of film's 
and filmstrlps, and sources of free and Inexpensive miter ia.ls) on'^ 
Latin-America for seconflary schools. It is the only such guide/^afl- 
able and along with thg just mentioned Fin^l Report on fehe\at1n- Amer- 
ican project, the teacher will have a valuable "resource #$K^des1gnlng 
a Latin American Studies program in high school'. - \ i 
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Additional Information ' ^ 

y Av General t- non-Western' material as well as material on a. specific 
. a^'ea, i.e., Africa, Asia, Latin America, Middle East'. 

7* *• " 

1. j^UNA/USA (United Nations Association of the United States) 

853 United ^Nat^ons Plaza, New York, N.Y. lU017 

2. UNESCO, Place de Fontenoy, Paris' 7, hram^e 

3. Center for International Education, School of Education 
^ Uni versi ty of Massachusfttis,. _Amherst , JMa . 01 00^ 

/4. Diffusion Project, Social Studies Development Certter,^ - 
/ 1129 Atwater, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. M7401 

5. World Studies Inquiry Series Project, Dept. of Education.. 
Sproal 1223, Riverside, Calif. 94105 f 

B. Specific Area -- Africa ' *" 

1.. Project Africa, Barry K. Beyer, director. Carnegie-Mellon 
University, Pittsburg, P6nn., 15213. 

' » * 

0 

2. The African-American institute, 866.Un1ted Natlo'ns Plaza' ^ 
, New York, N.Y. 10017- , . * * . 

3. African Studies Center, University of California at Los 
Angeles (UCLA)' Los Angeles, Calif. '900^:4 

C. Asia • 1 . • * 
T7~"Asian Studt^s Currlcul^ym Projects, School of Education. 

• Tolman Hall, University of California. Berkeley, Calif-. 94720 

■ 2- Studies Project. Ohio State University,. Columbus. 

Ohio ' 43210 - - ° , 

3. The Asian 'Society, 122 E. 64th Street i New York, N.Y. 

4. The Japan Society,' 250 Park Avenue, NevfYork, N.Y. 

; 5. National Committee o^ U.S. -China Relations. 777 U.N. Plaza '• 
New York, N,.Y. 10017 . ■ 

0, Latin America ' . 

1. Utin America Project, Texas University. Aastin. Texas. 

2. Center for Inter-AmerMfv "Relations, 680 Park Ave. 
New York, N.Y.-' ■ ^ ' - i 



3, Organization of American States, 19th St. and Constitution 
' 'Avenue, Washington. .D.C. 20006. ^y^^ wu 

• » .'X 
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4. The Embass/in Wasfiington of a particular country 1n Latin 
'America. 



Middle East 

1. American Friends of the Middle Eas 
N.W., Washington, U.C. 20009 



d. Institute for Mediterranean Affairi, 1078 Madison Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10028 

3. Mi-ddle-East Institute, 1761 N. Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 70036' ' ■ . / 



, 1605 New Hampshire Ave. 
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PARI II .-•CURRICIILI'M PROJECTS 



The social studies currfculum projects which this tectlon covers 
•Tc Keaeraliy the most important which have been produced^o date and 
which lave a strong international' emphasis. This critical review wilAn- 
clude an examination of the foirpiJlag,: 

-, . Anthropology Curricul um Project > (Univ.erB-1 fv nf r,»n^g.•.^. 

tic Anthropology 'curriculum S tudy Project (American Anthro- 
pological Association); 

..^ Geography C urriculum Pro-ject (University of Georgia); 

High School Geography Pto^ec^:-rAa«nr^.^^^., American 
Geographers; 

.Greater Cleveland Social Science Prog ram (Educational 
Research Council of America); , - ■ 

« - * 

Minnesota Social Studies CurricuW Proj ert (University " 
of Minnesota^^^j I — 

■ ' .Social Studies Curriculom Pro-ject (Educational Development 
Center); ^ ^ ■ ■ . 4 ^ 

Taba- Curriculum Development Pro^Prf (San Francis^fe State 
College). : ^ 

The Fenton materials and. the World Studies Inquiry Project have/been dij- 
. cussed earli.er in this' section. ' ■ 



, The materials have been divided intq several categories;' those con-'^,. 
centrating on a discipline, suchaa geography" or anthropology; those which, 
concentrate most heavily oyonceptuai development; and one which stresses 
behavioral objectives. Aspects of the materials which; wUl be examined are: 

a. ^gree of interdisciplinary emphasis' ' \ . - 
2. Discipline emphasis 
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Adequa'^^ *:rec?tinen«- ^alues ano .utitiiae£ ^ ' » 

^ 4, Quality of teaching methods/instructional activities 

suggested ' t - - ' ^ " , 

.Som^ general ^lOtiuneiits ^an be In^Ue a:>'ojt the characteristic/^ of mo<5t 
of these project:? m a comparison to the, material previously available 
brietx/* suiranari^^e'i> thev are: 

/ • 

«^the nia:eri?is have used heavily the idea.* and methods 
nrom tn-* .^'^cial; scierceV, - . ' ' « ' 

•*-«most"or the curricula an: incegrated and Ir.rt.rdlsciol ip.-.v-i 

**thera is a concern for the structure of knowledge as well . 
as the facts themseive^, ' ' • ; i 

^>^there is a major emphaslfe on discovery and inquiry method- - 
ology, including probleii solvinj^, the scientific method* 
.and ^inductive and decucltive thinkingj^' * » 
r ' ^ - ' ^' ' — 

„**most of the curricula shijw a concern for • values^ questions , - 
. botit in the analysi^s of ^fe student 's^ own values and in- ^ 
creasit^g, his awareness br'his own and other values in ' . 
^ - , genfe^r^-;,, /. . ; * . . ^ 

'.;.•»■ . . 

. '<*there ik a greater ajifcunt of realism and -social conflict 

. than in previous inajterdalsi 

**the patterns- «f/^dih*4ng which the 'materials emphasize are ■ 
' creative, 8uy.ective and divergent than those in the ' 

'r- ■' past, - _J ' > 
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**G^ss-cultural 'studies and an emphasis on the' nnnr-Western 
world are more in evidence^than in previous efforts, 

**in-depth Examination of an event or questioil ia. more 
common than a general survey, especially the use of 
case examples and primary rather than secondarv sources 
of information, w ' 

>***there is a gre^t variety of types of materials/ including, 
booklets, simulations and games, audio-visuals (films, 
recoros, film-strips, transparencies) and workbooks, 

^^Moany di xU projects provim aij of the materials and re- 
sources needed for the course in tTie package lt*elf , 



**a good many of the projects do not stop at the materials 
themselves but 'give equal attention to teacher preparation ' 
and guidance, , . . 

■ « 

• 

**the materia;.8 have been field tested in a variety of situa- 
tions and the projects have often solicited the comments • 
and, criticisms of teachers and educators'. 

' ^ : • ■ ' V 

In the -disciplines there are four major project^;' two in anthro- 
pology and two in geography. The anthropology curricula as. developed by 
groups at the University of 'Georgia and .from the American Anthropological 
Association" are basically similar in content and in purpose. They are- de- 
signed to present in ;rariou8 formats the basift of anthfopology and tS ex- 
pose students*" to the ideas, skills and issues associated with -the field. 
The.AntJy/opology Curriculum Study Project (ACSP) has developed materials 
whictLc^rPbe used in world history and world cultures courses at the high' 
school level . Called Patterns iil Human History, this one-semester program 
includes study of pattem« in: * • ' 

%■ 

(1) how humali societies change and why there is resistance 
to change, • ' ^ 

• • «) mail's adaptation to his*sdcial and physical environment, 
.'J -^^'^^^^ societies hold togetfier against internal conflict, 

'^^^ distribution of power and wealth in different" cultures. 

The protect uses a variety of t^ching materials to cttnplement the 
exkmination of the different perspectives including teacher guides, s'tudent 
reading bboks, records, film strips, transparencies, "artifacts^y^rts, 
'.'evidence cards" and photographic prints; The course encourages theVpom- 
parative use of data and by the study^^a variety ofl5fcl«ties exposA • ^ ' 
the 'students to dif fering values and waya of -life. ' ) 

♦ « • 
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The material is distinctly anthropology-oriented and makes little ' 
effort to include research and/or questions from other disciplines. So- 
cieties used as case examples are the Bushmen of the Kalahari, the Hbut.i^ 
Pygmy of the Congo ,^ the people of Jarmp in Southwest Asia, Iran, Vietnam* 
and Peru, The materials do recognize value and attitude questions, and 
teachers are- encouraged to deal with issues which might be raised, but no 
-specific attention is given to them., ^ 

c . • ■* 

\ 

The University of Georgia materials are much more extensive. The. 
curriculum includes two kinds of materials: a sequentlally^rganized an- 
thropoJ.(>gy curriculum for- grades one to seven and various, other materials 
for spexiific instructional purposes, (a unit on race, caste and^prejudicej 
, archeologicial methods course on American -Indians, political anthropology, 
etc) primarily for the upper grades, *Thfe elementary materials' are or- 
ganized around some of the basic ideas of anthropology— evolution, race^ 
culture, technology, kinship, life cycle— and the program has been de- 
veloped so that grades 1-3 and 4-6 can study the same ideas in the same 
order but at a different "l.evel. The units "produced do far are: 

The Concept of Culture (K, 1 and 4); 

The Development of Man and His" Culture (2 and 5); 

Cultural Change (3 and 6); ^ 

Life Cycle (7); ^ j ^ 

Race Ca^te and Prejudice (Junior Hi^h^ , ^ ^ 

As with^the ASC^, the"^ developers have drawn upon the latest knowledge 
and- thinking dn anthropology. Since one of the *goals was to produce 
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mat^cials-for teachers who have Jlittle or no experience in .teaching an- 
thropology, there are extensive teacher r.»ldos provided with the course' / 
but little attention is. given to the interdisciplinary teaching possibil- 
, . Iti-es. The values and attitudes questions are- not dealt with explicitly 
in. some of the materials but the implica^on in the Cultural Change . 
Race Caste and Prejudice and Life Cycle Units is that these should be I 
n^jor focus. Guides, textbooks, and pre- ^nd post-tests comprise the in- 
. stjuctional materials. ^ . ' ^ 

0 

Two geography curricula have also been developed. The University of 
Georgia has fashioned a set of elementary currirulumSnaterials which paral-- 
- 'lels their anthtopology efforts; and the High School' Geography Project 
under the suspices of the American Assocl^aon of deographers, l^Se- 
velopedva two-semester course instended for the tenth grade. The Georgia ■ ' 
materials focus on some. of the fundamentals of ^^oogr'.pl y and 'include ui^lts 
entitled: ' » ' 

' Earth; Man's Home (K); " ' 

Place and Environment (1); ' 
Resources and Production (2); 
Spatial, Arrangement and Rej^ion> .(3U 
' ' Rural' Settlements (4) ; - ; / ^ 

Urban Settlements (5): and ' ^ 
. Population (6). ^- 'J . * ' 

. 7 • ■■. 

-Through a variety of visual oateflals artd wot^Sooks, students are Intro- 
duced 4:0 geographical concepts and since se/etal global settings and cul- 
tures 'are used, they are Required to do some compaVattve and contrastive 



thinking. The materials are distinctly-dl^^'pline priented and there 

» * • 

are few attempt's to relate-; some of .the lessons to other subject WtKli'' 
which might be taught.' There is almost 'no treatment of Values and at- ^ ' 
titudes and„ these issues axe left in the haijds of the teacher to decide - 
what he or she wants to' do. The materials' make, little use of the new 
view ofs the world that space exploration, has afforded and in this re- 
spect they are relatively traditional. " ^ " . 

0 - - - • * 

^ . The High School Geography- Project is designed as a two-Sfemester 
^course and has produced extensive and well-desig-ned materials. The 
six units^which comprise the ' course —Geography of Cities; Manufacturing * 
and Agriculture; Cultural Geography ;> Political Geography ; Habitat and 
Resources; and Japan— are interdisciplinary and in large p/rt integrated. 
They draw from geogrst^hy, history, economies', political .science and art-, 
thropology. The ^terials have a strong cultural; and international fla- 
vor. For examiple, sections *on cultural" geography whick incudes material 
on different ideas o^ cattle tthe Nuer of Stidan, bullfights in Spain, 
catitle in India)*; sports; the expansion of Islam; Canada; and cultural 
change in tl\e cities are excellent examples of h<^w geography dnH culture 
are tied togAher presenting in a simple and ^concise form some valu^^^Ie 
resource material for comparative and contrastive ^tudy. The unit on ' 
habitat and resources examines the relationship between these two eiementa 



and uses rivers and wat'fer management as the. subject matter. Th^ concluti- 
ing uni«t on Japan ia an effort, to tie together much of the preceding five 
units and.can be used in conjunction witV the other units in the iferies. 



While all of the curricula pay some "attention to cbncept development. 
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• there are three major projects with "international" eWnts that rely ' ' 
/eavily bn the concei^tual scheme ap^proach.-Tftes; are the Greater Cleve- 
aand- Social Science Program, the Minnesota Socia-l Studies Curriculum Prq- 
-Ject and the Social Studies Curriculum ^ogram,_ 'ihe [Greater Cleveland ' 
^ Project is a K-12 curriculum based^on the sequential Uvelopm^of^^ocial"' 
. :science concepts and geperalizatW; A major emphasis in tHe^ulum ' " 
■ is on the process of transmission of culture with stress placed on important 

" -ncepts selected from all social science disciplines. The international " 
focus is evidenced in these units: 

Learning About the Wnr^d and Children in Other T..n^c rv, . . "v^ 
.Communiti es kt- Home and Abroad (2); i ' - ' 

India; A ^6ctetv in Transition • ~ 

Middle East (5^! , . ' _ 

Latin America (6); , ' 

Africa (7); 

■ : \ 

North America. and the CarrlhhP.n (8); and such topics as ' 
• Challense-Qf Our Tim e: The . Rec ent and Cnnf..p n...^, 

Cbmparative Politics and Frnn ^^^.o 

^ seal of the progra. Is the development of ■■•healthy ekotlonal attitude, 
and intelligent interaction 1„ social" relat'lona", and In large part. tl,> 
curricula ■succeeds; hut this is not entirely consistent with the hiavy con^ 
centration on suhjeot ^tter., -Values and a-ttitudas receive -less attenWpY 
^han content natter. In general, however, the Cleveland ^terHls .re' a 
significant step toward disciplinary and Integrated »aterlals\ith thelp 
distinct cross-cultural focus. • ' V/ 
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The Minnesota Project, under the direction ofHBdlth West, has pro*- 
duced a large number of materials under th^'^neral tlt\B, The Family of 
* ^ Man > Th^ curriculum was developed "by an Interdisciplinary team of social 
scientists, social studies specialists and classroom teachers, and the 
materials reflect this Integration of knowledge and skills* .This pro- 
ject emphasize^ the behavioral sciences and the non-Western world more 

. than most and Includes a great deal of comparative and contrastlve study. 
The curriculum uses three basic principles In Its* design; moving from the 
simple to the complex, cross-cultural comparison, and the part-whole prln- 
clple or organizing ocntent. Beginning with The Earth As the Home of Man > 
(K),' through Communities Around the WorlH (3), and Man and Culture (7), 
and areas stud^s' of • the U.S.S.R., .China, India and Western Europe In the 
eleventh grade, the curriculum focuses on the concept of culture. In the* 

^ Inquiry which takes piace, ^tuSents are required to develop skills, at- 
^ -^-titudes and major social science concepts which apply to this main threap. 
Behavioral goals, cognitive and affective, are developed for each unit. 
Vjalue and attitude issues are develdpted' most completely in the twelfth 



gfade unit on Value Conflicta and Policy Decisions > which deals with such 

issues as civil liberties, national security, economic growth, aiding 
**** . 

tHKfer developed countries, keeping peace and- racial conflict in the United 



, States r Given the units which prece^de this one, the value and attitude 



question^ have a substantial cross-cultural base for examination. . 



The Minnesota materials are an ambitious effort and often .succeed in 
tfcrms of thre world view'they are trying, to foster* Whi]^^ inquiry is the 
suggested method, there is a recognition that this may not be appropriate^ 
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for certain topids and expository teaching may be more appropriate. This 
flexibility is typical of the curriculum. 

Man! A Course of Study /developed by the Social Studies Curriculum" 
.Project at the .Educational Development Center, places great emphasis^on 
. the fact that man is only^one apec^es of life, and thus man-anio^om- 
' parisons -are a significant element in the curriculum. Where otLr pro- 
jects follow the family, neighborhood, community, state, nation^-^Torld 
sequence, MACOS takes the child out df his classroom and neighborhood to 
lid his understanding of himself as a huLn being. The curricul^' con- 
^centrates on' man's experience and his commoner unifying\haracteristics/ 
The three major questions of the curriculum are; 

"What is human about humans?" 

How did they get that way?" 

"How can theyjje made more so?"- . , 

' .* ' ' 

Much of the material is 'heavily anthropological and. animal behavior and 

man-animal relationships are an integral part of the curriculum. ^ ' 

S 

. The materials are designed for the intermediate school age and are 
built around concepts, such as life cycle,' adaptation, innate and learned 
behavii^,. structure and function, territoriality, and social organization. 
The basis of the course is a series of booklets beginning with the life 
cycle of salmon and Roving "upwards" to the Notpilik Eskimos, which yere 
chosen because they were "intrinsically interesting" and are different 
enough from most of the students which makes it easier to distibguldh 
what is common about man in general and what is. specific to-,culture. The 
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materials are designed to be used with a whole series of excellent film9 
which form the b^kbone of the course* Games and some individual projects 
are also included • 

'Cognitive and affective concerns are an essential part of the cur- 
riculum. There .is a companion set of teacher g'uides which leave the tea- 
cher a g9od amount of flexibility for creative * teaching uhlik^>^ny of the 
other curricula* Another significant feature are the teacher workshops 
which are x^equired for tho-se who are planning to use the ^curriculum. The 
designers believe there is a very real* connection between the content of 
the curriculum, and the process of teaching and this is the major emphasis' 
of the workshops, * ^ " ' 

major effort 

t;o state the principle objectives of a course" in observable behaviors. The 

' ''.^ ' ' 

ctirriculum, which will eventually be for grades 1-8, i^ designed to develop 

thinking skills, help ^quire selected' knowledge to help in acquiring ,s el- . 
ected values, and attitudes, and^\ develop the academic and social skills - i^ 
all of the aforementioned. The individual book materials which a^re en- 
titled People in Families , People In Neighborhoods , People in Communities 
and People in States take a comparative and contrastive approach to a var- 
iety of cultures. ""For instance^ the Bamilies volume takes four Aaerltan 
families and o^e family each from K^ya, France, Canada and Mexico and \ 
through a series of pixttures illustrates the primary activities of the fam- 
ilies. The Coimnunitles book compares the |edouin, the Yoruba, the Thai and 

the Norwegian. There is no attempt to cover all of the factual material as 
♦ 

many social science curricula do. Tlie books are resource books rather than 
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textbooks .„d provide 'data which be usk,^,^ ;hatever- learning ac- 

teacher < 



tivities the 



and students wish to d/ 



The, teachef, guides are an extremely Important .part of the ourrlcura.- 
^ach contains a list of the overall objectives and 'there Vs a list of .ore 
complex objectives for each succeeding ,ear. Bo'th cognltiv) stills 'and 
affective learning are given e,„al „elght ,ln the .currlculu.f~ TheVterlals. 
m spltl of their completeness ofobjectlves. i.ave the teacher .u/h flex- 
ibility in ho„ the cbu.se Is put together and „hat .Inds of ^ate'rlals couid 
be used. Additional preparation for teachers who would use this course 
would be necessary. 
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